ile we are saving at an annual rate 
GROSS SAVING TRENDS IN THE U. S. pe ae 


POP gin opt hve about double that of 1941, and have piled 
1941 | 1944 1941 | 1944° | 1941 . ; up an enormous nest egg, those savings 


alone will not insure ready buying post- 
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war. People will buy—other products than 
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necessities—only when they are confident. 
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It’s partly Government’s job, partly that 
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of business, to inspire confidence. Business 


men shouldn’t wait for “George” to do it. 
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They can do their share individually 
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through their advertising messages and 
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through their salesmen, and they can do 
it collectively by cooperating with the 


Committee for Economic Development 
CURRENCY AND INSURANCE AND SECURITIES ALL OTHERS % . A ‘ 
GANK DEPOSITS | PENSION REDERVES and all other organizations dedicated to 


SOURCE SEC * 4: . 
AES GU OERNOES GRMEENS “tan ROE sia is Hae ital providing jobs for all who want to work. 


THREE FEATHERS 


Raserve 


Sirs t among 
pers 


FEATHER YOUR WEST... HOLD THE WAR BONDS YOU BUY!... Three Feathers Distributors, inc., New York. Blended Whiskey, 86 proof. *The straight whiskies in this product are 5 
years or more old. 40% straight whiskey, 60% grain neutral spirits. 122% straight whiskey 5 years old, 122% straight whiskey G years old, 15% straight whiskey 7 years old 


ct are 5 
ears old. 


he shape of things to come 


dreamed last night a clerk actually 
tied to sell me something. . . . If I 
Wa store with its shelves and coun- 

s lined with familiar names and 
ands, it would be just like meet- 
ig old friends. . . . ’'m looking 
lorward to the day when I can pick 
ut what I want and get it when 
} want it. 


The manufacturer realizes that 
ety one wants to buy something. 
le knows, too, that reconversion to 
pursuits of peacetime is as big a 
* as tooling for war. He wants 
outo have the things you want and 
’ offer you startlingly new prod- 
cts, It will take time, even though 
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some important materials have 
already been released for civilian 
use. The change from the familiar 
to something better should be vis- 
ualized as a process of evolution, 
not revolution. 


You'll read about the modern de- 
velopments more and more—in the 
advertising of companies that plan 
to produce them. In your daily 
newspaper, for instance, for that is 
a medium which reaches important 
groups in the nation’s population. 
And in one newspaper in Philadel- 
phia particularly, because that 
newspaper is read by nearly 4 out 


of 5 Philadelphia families, 


That one newspaper is The Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin. It is 
especially recognized for its thor- 
ough-going editorial coverage, in- 
cluding an extraordinary range of 
local news. For its persistent habit 
of going home in this City of Homes. 
And for having the largest evening 
circulation (over 600,000) in 
America. 


IN PHILADELPHIA — 
NEARLY EVERYBODY 
READS THE BULLETIN 


Buy more Wor Stamps from your newspaper boy 
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that Ends with Buying Action 
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‘cf NOTE: This advertisement appears in | 
7? leading electrical equipment trade pa- t | 
1M | pers. It is typical of 17 special campaigns, | 
138 each directed to a major industrial classi- 
3 fication, and each specifically designed to 

‘nfm illustrate the Post’s effectiveness in that 

yi industry. 
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Beauty Shop for Mannequins 


Three years ago Florence and Gilbert Lawrence decided 
to put their touring puppet show of “Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs” in moth balls for the duration, and apply 
their artistic talent and imagination to starting a business. 
The result was Madisonia, Inc., a beauty shop for man- 
nequins. 


Mannequins arrive in crates, or piece-meal via truck, 
and elicit comments from passersby as legs, arms, torsos, 
and heads are carried nonchalantly up to the workshops. 
There, the ravages of time, wind, hail and sleet are re- 
paired. Cracks in arms and legs are filled in with putty, 
a new coat of body paint sprayed on, a sophisticated make- 
up with purply lipstick applied, a new haircomb—and 
voila tout! The mannequin is once again ready to model 
tweeds and furs and furbelows for the passing parade. 


Most of the patrons of Madisonia require beautifying 
because of fading charms and just plain old age, but 
several have had more hectic careers. Madisonia has re- 
paired a male dummy which was the victim of a shooting 
during a hold-up and required plastic surgery and a new 
nose, and eight lovely ladies who were literally blown to 
pieces during the recent hurricane. 


The first accounts for this new service came through 
personal contacts with people who were familiar with the 


The life of Dolores, the Haughty Cloak Model, is no sinecure. 
How that girl gets pushed around! She ages almost as rapidly 
as yesterday's newspaper and then she goes through a re-build. 
ing process such as Du Barry never dreamed of. In fact, that’s 
how come that Florence and Gilbert Lawrence have a business. 


work of the Lawrences. Recently, however, most of thei; 
accounts have come through word-of-mouth recommenda. 
tions and advertisements in the business publications, T 

also send out a mailing to people who express interes, 
showing the latest in hair styles, a flesh and hair-colo, 
chart listing eight flesh tones and hair tints ranging from 
platinum blonde to black. All are available—togethe, 
with a make-up which is either stylized or natural looking 


Department stores have found that the Lawrences offe; 
a needed wartime service because of the scarcity of new 
mannequins, and because window displays are important 
in catering to peak department store crowds. 


The result is a thriving small business—a far cry from 
the days when Gilbert Lawrence splurged the entire 
capital of $20 on a piece of equipment at R. H. Macy & 
Co. Today, Macy’s is one of their most important cus. 
tomers, with service charges per year running into five 
figures. With the addition of T. Eaton, in Canada, the 
Lawrences consider their business an “‘internationa!” venture 


After the war? Well, Gilbert Lawrence has an ide 
for the manufacture of a new mannequin, a type which 
he modestly declares “will render obsolete all types of 
mannequins being manufactured now.” 


What Air Travelers Want 


It has been almost a year since American Airlines sent 
out a questionnaire to air travelers, to learn their prefer. 
ences as to comforts and conveniences to be provided in 
post-war air travel. Answers were received from 27,163 
air travelers, who answered a total of 1,378,434 questions, 
often with two and three-page letters. 


In many respects, pre-war travelers were so well satisfied 
that they want few, if any changes. For example, of the 
small percentage (26%) to whom seating capacity makes 
any difference, 58% prefer 21-passenger planes, 30% 
prefer the 50-passenger planes, and only 12% want 100- 
passenger planes. This leads AA to observe, “Air travelers 
seem more than satisfied with the planes they get now, but 
are perfectly willing to leave size up to the judgment off. 
the experts, provided they still get speed and dependability 
and comfort.” 


Foreseeing that future Flagships might have more room 
for kitchen facilities, AA asked if travelers would prefer 
a choice of menus at an extra charge for meals. “No sit,’ 
said four out of five, “we'll take those Flagship meals jus 
as they are now—they’re plenty good.” 


On the question of space, 80% of those queried said 10 
effect, ““We'll take seats as they are now.” The vote 00 
berths vs. private compartments (compartments to cos! 
extra) was 74% in favor of berths. 


To discover the foreign countries people will want 
visit via air, AA’s questionnaire asked for a listing of 
choices. No countries were named, as that might have 
influenced respondents. Majority choices, in order of 
preference, were: British Isles, Continental Europe, othe 
Americas, and Russia. Next in order came Scandinavia, 
then Asia Minor and Africa, the selections of which wet 
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America’s Baby No.1... 
=the ei * chemaate and 


RIEFLY, it’s as broad as the 
reaches of the creative mind. 
We don’t believe in formulized 
limitations on imagination and in- 
genuity. We do believe in fresh, in- 
teresting, effective ways to sell the 
products and services of our clients. 
Moreover, we find that the success- 
ful collaborations of our artists and 
Writers are tremendously stimu- 
lated at the start by a specific 
knowledge of the techniques that 


1944 
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Dinner time... Mom reads or knits! 
Precision-cooked .., her meals are hits! 


developed by Briggs So take ® ensy, Dad, you're Sra @ ln Aad... yon am enjoy 
et ty Reyne ache tar 6 hang, omy Se 


BRIGES Dacsczjncre 


(SGN MABUEACTURING COMZABT, FL: MBLD. Waki SLTEROR, SET ROL! MSCEA® 


win and hold reader-attention. 

This knowledge comes from 
the McCann-Erickson Continuing 
Study of Reader Interest, based on 
a detailed analysis of more than 
50,000 magazine advertisements. 
Constant study of this material by 
our staff keeps creative thinking 
close to objectives. 

If you would like to know how 
your advertising might benefit 
through the McCann-Erickson Con- 


-- This isthe house that Gas runs! 


of che mnitinons of Americas: farlien whe wilt Tree apply 
by Gas who will be benatiend by che uncessang 


mow for wy world of comomor' | cose say eves aad 
cr thene wonderful babes.» cuse adie opaaset... and 6 home 
will be use 
«aay aches wtb be haga co eping! 8 howe onan long emia 
Gold Seal oa chess wich the whith fe 


tinuing Study of Reader Interest, 
the facts are available to you. Any 
of our offices will be glad to present 
them. 

@ 


McCANN - ERICKSON 
ADVERTISING 


New York « Boston «+ Cleveland « 


San Francisco e 


Chicago 
Detroit « Los 
Hollywood « Portland « Montreal 
London « Buenos Aires ¢ Riode 
Janeiro « Sao Paulo » Havana « San Juan, P. R. 
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Minneapolis e 
Angeles « 
Toronto « 


vousee BUIT 


in Essex County 
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SSO 


» QUALITY 


Sales Management’s index 
of selective markets for 
intensive campaigns 


» VOLUME 


Sales Management’s index 
of market potential— 
a measure of RESIDENT 


purchasing capacity. 


Newark 


Evening 
News 


NEWARK, New Jersey 


made on a slightly different basis from the other places 
mentioned, in that more people want to visit them fo, 
business than for pleasure. On the other hand, more people 
want to go to Australia, the South Pacific, and the Balkan 
on pleasure than those who want to go for business 


When air commuting becomes general, will px ople bq 
willing- to “consider winged versions of day coaches? 
Certainly not, said 71%, who want reserved space and ard 
willing to pay for it even for short air jaunts 


Leading the list in the way of “‘extras’’ came “pressurized 
cabins,” which would eliminate effects of air pressurd 
changes when the plane is ascending or descending, and 
to permit flight in altitudes ‘‘above the weather.” Next tw 
choices were individual radios and illuminated trip progres 
panels. 


One point on which there is no doubt is that speed js 
important to the air traveler. It, more than any other factor; 
turns travelers to air transportation. And—take a dee 
breath—80% said they want all first-class mail to go b 
air, where it speeds delivery. “This means that all firg 
class mail which isn’t delivered overnight now would b 
The tempo of our existence is bound to step up to tha 
of the airplane.” 


Lemon or Cream? 


As tar as anyone Knuws we have been getting no te 
from England under the Lend-Lease provisions, but yo 
might think so if you dropped in at any of the many New 
York City offices where the appearance of a tea wagon is 
regular feature of afternoon routine. 


Tea, and rumors of tea at four in the P.M., in W: 
Street, in Fifth Avenue, yes, even in the Bronx, have bees 
filtering into our offices, so we went to see the Tea Bureau 
Inc., which has its fingers on the country’s tea pulse, to se 
what's boiling. They tell us that the custom of dropping 
everything in offices and falling to with a cup of th 
beverage that cheers is on the march. As far back # 
twenty years ago, for instance, Aero Insurance Under 
writers was serving its employes. They still do. 


International. Business Machines, Corp., has tea each 
afternoon and finds it a correction for that 4 o'clock sag 
I. B. M., like Earl Newsom & Co., which also pours, find 
that it actually loses no work-hours. (Employes of mos 
organizations are prone to grab a coke anyway.), and th 
by test, efficiency has shown a sharp rise. Four o'clock i 
the worst hour of the day for office workers. Lunch is, 
the vernacular, long-gone, workers are tired—but one ané 
a half hours of working time still remain. By pausing th 
ten minutes necessary for a cup of tea, workers get é 
renewal of energy and are able to finish off the day with 
a creditable work-record. 


In England, where tea-drinking is practically a am 
tional institution, a study in seven industrial districts 0 
factories serving tea, conducted by the English National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology, showed that 82% of fat 


tory managers thought the idea and its results were good. * 


14.6% decided results were not noticeable; only 3.4% 
thought they were bad. 


Tea at the unorthodox hour of 3 A.M. has been th 
custom since early 1943 in the Long Island plant of Re 
public Aviation Corp. Workers on the assembly line at 
up to their tea bags in praise of it—say that it keeps them 
alert and steady. 
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GILLIGAN 


Joun F. Griviican has been 
made advertising manager 
of Philco Corp. For the past 
five years Mr. Gilligan has 
been in charge of sales of 
radio-phonographs and farm 


NEWS REEL 


PERSONS 


Ratpu C. Persons has been 
appointed sales manager of 
the George H. Morrill Co., 
division of General Printing 
Ink Corp. He joined the 
Morrill staff early last June 


KING 


Epwarp M. Kine has been 
elected president of Gaines 
Food Co., Inc., succeeding 
W. E. Armstrong who has 
resigned. For many years Mr. 
King has held executive posi- 


radio receivers for Philco. as special 


Urey 


Howarn W. Utrey has been 
— Pr ven gs and di- 

or of Royal Typewriter 
Co., Lid., Montreal, Can. He 

8 been connected with the 
Royal Typewriter sales or- 
ganization for nine years. 


BepForp 


A, CyarkKe Beprorp, who has 
been vice-president in charge 
of sales for two years, has 
been elected executive vice- 
president, it has been an- 
nounced, of the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey. 


ELLIOTT 


JoserH B. Exuiort, general 
sales manager, Schick Serv- 
ice, Inc., Stamford, Conn., is 
now vice-president in charge 
of sales and advertising. He 
joined Schick early in the 
year after a period with RCA. 


representative. tions with General Foods. 


REXINGER 


Scorr C. Rexincer has been 
named sales manager of the 
Commercial Appliance De- 
partment of the Toastmaster 
Products Division, McGraw 
Electric Co. He has been 
with Toastmaster since 1938. 
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THE BIGGEST Cow 


in the WORLD 


CANNOT 
wHTID ON 


Formerly WNBC 
Hartford, Conn. 
is NOW under 
Y ankee Network 


Management 


2! BROOKLNE* "AVENUE, BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 
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REPLACE THE HERD! 


he biggest cow in the world can 
supply only a limited number of 


families. It takes a herd to supply a 
route covering all communities. 

In New England, The Yankee Net- 
work, with its 21 local stations, like the 
herd, covers all communities. It delivers 
the best in radio direct to the largest 
number of homes. 

The tried and proved way — the 
quick and effective way to reach the 


greatest buying power of New England 
is through The Yankee Network's 2! 
hometown stations. 

This is the only network that gives 
you direct access to every importor! 
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New England market, including subg: 


urban trading areas — tying radi 
homes together so that you can read 
a potential, responsive audience 7 
8,377,543 out of a total New Engloné 
population of 8,437,290. 


pheceplance td THE YANKEE NETWORK'S Hoaadation 


THE YANKEE NETWORK, INC 


Member of the Mutual Broadcasting System 


EDWARD PETRY & CO.; INC., Exclusive National Sales Representat 
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Boston Talks Business 


(OR SIXTEEN YEARS the October meetings of the 
goston Conference on Distribution have drawn increasingly 
ge registrations from business and Government. Under 
he able and unflagging attention of Daniel Bloomfield, 
the perennial director, the Boston Conference has become 
possibly the most representative convention of sales-minded 


people. 


To the October 16-17 meeting on the extreme tip of the 
fastern seaboard this year came department store executives 
fom the Pacific Coast, manufacturers from the South and 
other widely separated points, directors of wholesale and 
operative Organizations from the Middle West, bankers 
from New York, directors of both civilian and war agencies 
fom Washington. 


The so-called “‘practical’’ man will not find these meet- 
ings stimulating; he will not get many concrete ideas on 
how to run his business more profitably. But to the thought- 
ful, imaginative, planning-ahead type of executive the 
sessions are a gold mine. 


The problem of our trade relations with less fortunate 

neighbors which Henry Wallace posed and which was 
beled (or maybe libeled) by his non-admirers as “‘a bottle 
of milk for every Hottentot” and which caused so many 
who had voted for Wendell Willkie in 1940 to turn 
against him when he wrote “One World,” was frankly 
ind courageously explored by William L. Batt, vice-chair- 
man of the War Production Board and former president of 
‘KF Industries, Inc. Help these other nations because in 
% doing you create markets for us and help to build 
prosperity for them. That was the essence of Mr. Batt’s 
atgument. 


D! 


ngland 
rk's 21 


‘It is a truism,” he said, “that prosperous people in the 
modern world do not go to war. Prosperous lands do not 
pawn revolution or the demagogy of Hitlers. War springs 
out of the economic sickness of the world. 


‘We cannot fence in our own prosperity. Unless we 
mport we cannot long continue to export. Moreover, unless 
We export we shall find that our whole production of many 
important American products is not being absorbed. 


it gives 
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Mr. Batt in Boston 


ance | 
England 


quotation because his background both as a business man 
and as a public official gives him an insight into domestic 
and inter-related world problems which few of us have. 
The Prosperity of the world, like the peace of the world, 
8 indivisible,” Mr. Batt said. “Depression is a plague that 
‘preads terribly,” he added. ‘Depression begets war, on 


iteasure that can be fenced. 


. ~ cannot fence in our water-holes of scarce and rare 
/ ) . 
800ds and the rest of the world cannot fence off its water- 
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Significant Trends 


4s seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending November 1, 1944 


SOME OF HIS OTHER REMARKS seem worthy of | 


the body of foolish nations that think prosperity is a 


holes of essentials—tin, rubber and the like—without caus- 
ing those economic frictions that ignite wars.”’ 


That is the lesson of history, Mr. Batt insisted, and it is 
the lesson the United States must learn from the present 
war. 


“The fences of international trade barriers are peculiar 
economic weapons,” he said. ‘It is quite possible for us 
again to face depression within our own neat fence and for 
us again inadvertently to contribute to the creation of 
conditions which may breed aggression and thus bring the 
violence of war riding down again, and that is why I say 
we have within our hands now the making of lasting 
peace or fresh wars.” 


What to Do with Surplus 


DISPOSAL OF WAR COMMODITIES came in for a 
great deal of attention—-from John M. Hancock, partner 
in Lehman Brothers, and co-author with Bernard Baruch 
of the report on war and post-war adjustment policies, 
Mason Britton, chairman, War Plants Utilization Com- 
mittee and Ernest L. Olrich, head, Consumer Commodity 
Disposal Division, U. S. Treasury Department. 


Mr. Hancock came out strongly for early selling of war 
surplus materials. Close the books as soon as possible, take 
whatever loss is necessary, and start afresh. Relax controls 
over business at an early date following Germany’s collapse. 


Mr. Britton’s group has three principle aims: (1) Sur- 
pluses belong to the American people. (2) Their disposal 
must be orderly to protect industry and employment. (Here 
he seems to disagree with Mr. Hancock who wants to do it 


FARM & NON-FARM INCOME AND THE WAR 


PER CAPITA 


NET FARM INCOME NET NON-AGRICULTURAL INCOME 
PERSONS ON FARMS 


PERSONS NOT ON FARMS 
Aeull 


SOURCE: OFFICE OF WAR INFORMATION 


GRAPHIC BY PICK-S, m. ¥. cu 


The farmer’s income has more than doubled. He’s cut 
his mortgage debt in half, and is planning big expendi- 
tures. One of his major post-war spending plans is de- 
scribed by Donald M. Hobart on the following page. 
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fast.) (3) Surpluses should be kept out of speculative 
hands and yet at the same time realize as much money on 
their sale as possible. 


Just how the Government /s currently disposing of 
millions of dollars’ worth of surpluses every day was de- 
scribed by Mr. Olrich, who in civilian life is president of 
Munsingwear, Inc. 


“A major policy of the Office of Surplus is to sell through 
regular trade channels except in those instances when non- 
regular channels will pay a higher price for the merchandise. 
By a regular trade channel is meant one which regularly 
handles the merchandise in question. To the extent that we 
price our merchandise correctly and advertise it effectively 
to regular dealers in that merchandise, these dealers should 
be expected to absorb most, if not all, of it. So-called specu- 
lators, as a rule, like to buy below the market and make 
extraordinary profits. We do not consider a non-regular 
dealer a speculator if he is willing to pay as much as or 
more than a regular dealer for the same merchandise. 


“Up to this time we have not sold direct to consumers. 
It has been our thought that any attempt to set the Gov- 
ernment up in the retail business on a national scale would 
be inefficient and uneconomical. We have believed that 
consumers can be served best by purchasing from their 
regular retail sources of supply and that our energies 
should be devoted to seeing to it that retail sources of 
supply have access to our merchandise either directly or 
through the medium of their wholesalers.” 


Market-Facturing Costs 


THAT OLD QUESTION, “Does Distribution Cost Too 
Much?” was effectively answered at the Boston Conference 
by Marvin Bower, partner, McKinsey & Company. “Dis- 
tribution costs,” he argued, ‘‘are so closely integrated with 
other costs and with volume that you can’t isolate them 
for individual attack. 


“Sales costs may go wp, as they're likely to do after the 
manufacturer picks up the ‘cream,’ the easily sold business, 
but then when you comb the smaller outlets and add to 
volume, that added volume is so likely to reduce manu- 
facturing unit costs that lower prices are granted the 
consumer. 


MARKET-FACTURING COST OPERATION 


HOW INCREASED MARKETING COSTS GIVE DECREASED 
MANUFACTURING COSTS AND NET LOWER PRICES TO USERS 


INCREASED MARKETING 
EXERT UPWARD LEVERAGE 


THIS LEVERAGE ORIVES DOWN 
MANUFACTURING COSTS 


As Marvin Bower points out on this page, we shouldn’t worry 
too much about distribution costs as such. They can be up, 
"way up, but if they produce longer factory runs and lower 
manufacturing costs, then the cost to the consumer will go 
down, and it’s just that final net cost that really counts. 
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“And as long as the consumer gets better quality oy 
quantity at the same price or a definitely lower price, what 
does he or she care whether distribution costs are low 9; 
high? 


“That interrelationship between manutacturing and 
marketing can best be described,” says Mr. Bower, “by q 
new term, “Market-facturing.’ 


“The product which the user buys is a single bundle 
composed of many tangible and intangible elements. The 
tangible factor of product performance—i. €., what the 
product will do for the user—is only one reason for buy. 
ing the whole product from Manufacturer A or from 
Retailer X. Intangible factors—such as service, convenience 
of purchase, product reputation and company standing 
may be equally important in the user’s selection. Certainly 
they are just as much a part of the product bundle he is 
buying. 


“It is thoroughly sound for manufacturers and cetailers 
to experiment with reductions in the contents of the 
product bundle—and even to eliminate some of its contents 
entirely. But they should approach this reduction process 
with full knowledge that customers may prefer the larger 
and more expensive product bundle offered by competitors. 
The smart manufacturer and the smart retailer, therefore, 
will be certain of his customer’s wants and needs before he 
cuts his product bundle by eliminating distribution services. 
In fact, he may even put more distribution costs in his 
product bundle, and still decrease its price and increase his 
profits.” 


What Other Men Said 


T. G. MacGOWAN, MANAGER OF MARKETING 
RESEARCH for Firestone, and chairman of CED’s market: 
ing committee, said that to provide 9,000,000 more jobs 
than were available in 1940, and thus take care of all 
who will want to work, sales will have to be increased by 
some 70% if prices stand at the 1942 level, or by 45% 
if the 1940 price level prevails. 


“In 1941 about 85% of some 1,231 manufacturers, large 
and small, did industrial (production) research, and the 
average expenditure was 1.1% of sales, while the percentage 
spent for marketing research was only .025%.” 


Dr. Julius Hirsch, economist, and George Shea, editor 
of Barron’s, threw cold water on the roseate dreams of those 
who think that we can build and maintain a post-war 
income roughly comparable with the present. After a mild 
replenishment boom, they argued, productive ability will 
far outstrip consumptive ability; we shall have deflation 
rather than inflation, and we'll be lucky indeed if income 
can be held at two-thirds of the present level. 

Donald M. Hobart, director of research, the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, told of a very recent and carefully con 
ducted farm survey which indicates that 14.9% of the 
Nation’s farmers expect to build new farm houses shortly 
after the war. They're prosperous and they have more 
money than ever before. Their mortgage debt has been 
cut in half since World War I. 


Normally this department doesn’t devote so much space 
to one subject as in this issue—but then the Boston Con- 
ference only takes place once a year. It has to be attended 
to be fully appreciated—so make your plans now to take 
in their 1945 meeting. 

PHivip SALISBURY 
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Milton Holmes, the efficiency 
engineer, who is_ increasing 
the demand for home-made ice 
cream via long-distance tele- 
phone, radio, and small-space 
advertising at the rate of over 
two million dollars annually. 


oast-to-Coast in Ten Months: The 


Sales Story Behind Londonderry 


Londonderry, a product for making ice cream at home, started ad- 


vertising last January with $89 worth of space. Today it has national 


distribution. Its characteristic small-space ads appear in 1,550 daily 


newspapers; its Lou Holtz radio show goes out over 65 stations. 


N JANUARY of this year a 
struggling product called Lon- 
donderry—a powder to make ice 
cream at home—difhidently placed 

§89 worth of small-space advertising. 
Now, in November of the same year, 
Mr. and Mrs. Milton Holmes, owners 
of the patent, are advertising in 1,550 
daily newspapers in the United States 
and they admit that their expenditure 
on space is ‘‘at the rate of over two 
million dollars annually.” 

In that ten-month period the 
Holmes have established national dis- 
tibution without even one salesman 
ind have increased production to such 
4 fabulous extent that they say, “It’s 
10 use giving you the figures—people 
wouldn't believe us.”’ Since it comes 
0 something like a 90,000% increase 
ot production, maybe they are right. 
In any case, it has to pay an immense 
idvertising bill and Milton Holmes 
maintains that from the start they in- 
‘sted that advertising must “pay. its 
own freight.” 

Owning a product they fanatically 
believed in—to the extent of having 
sunk everything they possessed in it: 
the Holmes were faced with the selling 
bottlenecks of no salesmen, restrictions 
® advertising space, scarce or non- 
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obtainable travel facilities, scarce hotel 
space—and all the other handicaps 
plaguing sales managers in wartime. 
How they beat the bottlenecks and 
came out victorious is one of those 
stories the selling fraternity likes to 
hear. It wasn’t done with mirrors, but 
with the long distance telephone and 
small-space advertising, both trickily 
used. 

Milton Holmes was an efficiency 
engineer; Gladys Looney a home econ- 
omist. They decided to heartily dislike 
one another at first sight but later 
reversed the decision and got married. 
They went to Des Moines, Iowa, for 
their honeymoon and while there, Mr. 
Holmes took on an efficiency job for 
an ice cream maker. Gladys, as home 
economist (For 7 years she ran the 
well known cooking school of the 
Des Moines Register-Tribune.), had 
always wanted to develop a home ice 
cream which would be better than the 
manufactured kind. Milton got inter- 
ested from the commercial angle. For 
several years they studied ice cream 
plants and ice cream making and fin- 
ally evolved a formula they thought 
was right. This was eventually christ- 
ened Londonderry. 

Londonderry is a powder which, 


added to cream, top milk, or evapo- 
rated milk, whipped, and frozen, 
makes ice cream. One package selling 
at 15 cents is advertised as making 
four pints of ice cream. The Holmes 
call their product “radically different” 
inasmuch as “it contains no gelatin, 
no animal product, corn starch, or skim 
milk.” It “maintains 100% the pure 
cream flavor.” The envelope with the 
powder is slipped into a booklet con- 
taining 20 recipes for varying the 
dessert. The envelope and booklet (in 
colors of violet and green on white) 
are slipped into a sealed cellophane 
envelope. The small carton in which 
the envelopes are shipped to grocers, 
via brokers, opens and sets up to make 
an attractive counter display piece, 
from which customers may help them- 
selves to the product. 

The Holmes operated in New York 
City for a time, but in September, 
1943, moved to San Francisco and 
started production in one room and 
without employes. They had experi- 
mented with test advertising of many 
kinds during the incubation period of 
their operations, hoping to do some 
mail-order business. For some. reason, 
none of the advertising pulled. This 
was true even of a full-page, two-color 
mail-order advertisement in a news- 
paper of 135,000 circulation. It did 
not draw a single response, the Holmes 
say. Mr. Holmes, the efficiency engi- 
neer decided that he had better put 
some thought to advertising. 

“We liked our name, Londonderry,” 
Mr. Holmes says. “We were rather 
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¢ Sales Authorities Give You Their 
Favorite Definitions of Salesmanship 


Do you, too, have a favorite definition of salesmanship? If so, send 
it to the editors of SALES MANAGEMENT. We can’t enter into any 
correspondence, because we, too, are beset with hand-hours short- 


ages, but we'll pay $5 for every one we like well enough to print. 


“Salesmanship is the act or art 
of demonstrating to a prospec- 


” — tive user that the services ren- 
Salesmanship is the art of 


helping your customer to get 
more out of life or to do a 
better job in his business 
through the use of your prod- 
uct.” 


—DON G. MITCHELL 
Vice-Pres. in Charge 
of Sales, Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc., 
New York City 


dered to that user by the prod- 
uct which you are selling is of 
greater value to them than the 
dollars represented in its sales 
price.” 


—GEORGE S. JONES, JR. 
Vice-President, Servel, 
Inc., Evansville, Ind., 
and President of 
N.F.S.E. 


“Salesmanship is the art of per- 
suading others to do willingly 
what you want them to do at 
the time you want them to do 
it and in the manner you want 


it done.” 


—ARTHUR A. HOOD 
Director of Dealer Re- 


lations, Johns-Man- 


ville Corp., N. Y. C. 


smug about it and had featured it in 
our advertising. Now, we realized, the 
public did not care a rap about our 
name. We asked ourselves: What were 
they interested in in relation to a prod- 
uct like ours? We experimented—fea- 
turing the word ‘dessert’, and then ‘ice 
cream. Next, we determined, price 
was important; after that, where the 
product could be obtained.” 

After a series of trials and errors, 
the Holmes created copy which gave 
maximum display in minimum space. 
The two-inch by one-column copy 
which emerged was run in the San 
Francisco Chronicle, the magazine sec- 
tion of The Christian Science Monitor, 
and Sunset. Cost of this advertising, 
placed in January, 1944, amounted to 
$89.00. It was the first copy to meet 
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the Holmes policy, now established— 
that advertising must pay its own way. 

Londonderry had no distribution, no 
broker representation. The Holmes had 
no salesmen. The initial advertisements 
carried “a mail order drag.”” Then, as 
representation by brokers and dealers 
was obtained, community by commun- 
ity, the mail-order appeal was dropped 
and the customer was advised to “Ask 
your grocer for Londonderry.” 

Mr. Holmes points out that ‘‘the 
mail order business paid the freight 
until we got broker and dealer cover- 
age. While we were building coverage, 
in locality after locality we used the 
mail-order copy. But as soon as we got 
representation, even before the dealers 
had their stocks, we ran copy sending 
the customer into the stores to buy.” 


How Londonderry won 100% brok- 
er coverage of the United States, 
Puerto Rico, and the Hawaiian Islands 
—from a point where Milton Holmes 
took his first order in person to Hales 
Food Shop in San Francisco on Janu- 
ary 21, 1944—is as interesting as the 
leap from $89 worth of advertising 
that month to the present schedule o! 
1,550 daily newspapers, some mage 
zines, and 65 radio stations, with 2 
five-times-a-week strip featuring Lo 
Holtz. . 

“I have had no salesmen to assis 
me,” Mr. Holmes points out. From 
the one-room stand in January, Lom 
donderry now has a bright, clean fac 
tory occupying almost an entire floor 
at 835 Howard St., San Francisco. 
with a working personnel of 75 people 
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persuade.” 


“Salesmanship is the art exer- 
cised by the seller in bringing 
directly or 
mutually beneficial transfers of 
goods .or 
briefly, salesmanship is the art 
exercised by the seller of ef- 
fecting economic changes.” 


about, 


—HARRY R, TOSDAL 
Professor of Business 
Administration, Har- 
vard University Grad- 
uate School of Business 
Administration 


“Salesmanship is the power to 


—JACK LACY 
Lacy Institute, 
Boston, Mass. 


is simply 
sion.’ ” 


Detroit 


“Selling is a process by which 
a conviction is transferred from 
the mind of the salesinan to the 
mind of the prospect.” 


indirectly, 


services; or more 


“Salesmanship is conversation 
and demonstration. . . 
manship is simply the process 
by which the distribution prob- 
lem is solved. . . . Salesmanship 
‘organized persua- 


—W. E. HOLLER 
General Sales Megr., 
Chevrolet Motor Div., 
General Motors Corp., 


—PAUL G. HOFFMAN 
President The Stude- 
baker Corp., and Chair- 
man of the Board of 
Trustees, Committee 
for Economic Develop- 
ment 


Sales- 


But Milton Holmes is the entire sell- 
ing staff. How does he do it? ‘Long 
distance telephone.” He has contacted 
and lined up most of his brokers by 
this means. 
_Mr. Holmes puts it this way: 
When a man in New Orleans is in- 
formed that Milton Holmes, San 
Francisco, wants to talk with him, two 
things happen: Mr. Broker feels good 
that he is considered important enough 
to be called long distance from San 
Francisco; I get my interview, and get 
t right now. Another advantage is 
that the deal is handled speedily. I 
ve the operator break in and tell me 
when the five minutes are up. This 
puts the pressure on my man to make 
up his mind without my actually 
Préssuring him. Hs says ‘yes’ or ‘no’ at 
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once 
'No’.” 

Mr. Holmes is very much sold on 
this method of contacting his cus- 
tomers in the wholesale brackets. It 
solves the present tight manpower 
problem, solves the transportation 
problem, the hotel accommodation 
problem, gets the interview and gets 
it quick. ‘I know nobody is playing 
pool on my time,” Mr. Holmes main- 
tains. “Another great advantage of 
this direct method of contacting trade 
is that I find that brokers would rather 
have direct contact with the boss, talk 
to him personally and make their ar- 
rangements then and there, than see a 
representative. You get action.” Ac- 
cording to present plans, Mr. Holmes 
will keep right on contacting his clien- 


and very few indeed have said 


tele the long distance telephone way; 
and for the rest, rely heavily on adver- 
tising to create consumer demand. 

The interesting point about Lon- 
donderry advertising—in all 1,550 
dailies—is that it is entirely small- 
space; that is, two-inch by one column. 
In this cleverly-conceived display, the 
words that “hit the reader in the eye” 
are “Ice Cream,” “llc a pint,” and 
“Londonderry.” 

“We don’t try to te the whole 
story,” the Holmes say, “but rather 
to intrigue the public into trying the 
product.” If they told all in the ad- 
vertising, people might make up their 
mind without buying. The copy being 
used arouses curiosity and sends the 
reader into the grocery for a trial 
package. 
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—ICE— 
CREAM 


Most popular“ year ‘round” dessert 


I< ‘a pint 


Always owe and "7 pil moke y 
flavor in 2 


each package. hy osk your grocer i 


LONDODERRY 


The intere sting point about Londonderry 
advertising is that it is entirely small- 
space—two-inch by one column. In this 
cleverly conceived ad the words that get 
the reader’s attention are “Ice Cream,” 
“lle a pint,” and the name “Londonderry.” 


In addition to newspaper copy, Lon- 
donderry has placed orders with 65 
radio stations in major marketing areas 
for a five-times-a-week radio strip 
laugh show featuring Lou Holtz. 
Others will be added when time is 
available. When a new radio station is 
placed, the teaser copy described above 
is replaced with a two-inch announce- 
ment: “Londonderry for making ice 
cream at home, invites you to laugh 
with Lou Holtz,’”’ giving time and sta- 
tion, and ending with the line, “Please 
try Londonderry today!” 

It is interesting to learn that for a 
long time the Holmes could not get an 
advertising agency to handle their 
business. Most of the large agencies 
in San Francisco turned them down 
because they did not agree with their 
small-space policy, primarily. In March 
of this year, Brisacher, Van Norden & 
Staff took them on, and business sky- 
rocketed. Brisacher handled the ac- 
count until October, when it was 
dropped by mutual consent, and now 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., have it. 

A friendly, homey, informal at- 
mosphere prevails at the Londonderry 
factory, which may help to account for 
the fact that the Holmes have no man- 
power problem. They say that they 
have a waiting list of 50 would-be 
workers. The glass doors to the 
owners’ offices carry the names ‘“‘Milt”’ 
and “Gladys” only. Milt's office is the 
“sitting room,” gay with oriental fix- 
ings. Gladys’ quarters conceal behind 
a screen, a refrigerator, a stove and a 
sink, and have more the kitchen- 
laboratory atmosphere. Both principles 
are past middle life, on the plump 
side, and easy-going. 

Up against wartime priorities and 
shortages, they have adopted all man- 
ner of strange expedients, such as the 
use of wood instead of metal for pack- 
ing “machinery !”’ 

Is the phenomenal success of these 
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two people a wartime fluke, due to the 
shortage of ice cream? They say that 
it is not. “We believe we have found 
an entirely new market, and that it 
will continue after commercial ice 
cream is easily available again. People 
often want ice cream but won't trouble 
to go downtown for it. Also, women 
like to monkey around in the kitchen 
and produce something that will gain 
exclaimations of pleasure from the 
family. We believe ours is a new 
market because, actually, more ice 


Campaigns and Marketing 


(Quick Change 


Coming up with the promise of a 
quick conversion from war to peace 
manufacture, the Galvin Manufactur- 
ing Corp., makers of Motorola Ra- 
dios, stresses the fact that such a 
change-over is due to its enlarged 
engineering and production facilities. 

To inform the public of the good 
news, Galvin is getting under way 
with one of the largest campaigns in 
its history. Spot newspaper advertise- 
ments in 122 metropolitan newspapers 
on a twice-a-week basis, the regular 
Motorola schedule in national maga- 
zines continued in 16 publications, 
and an extensive outdoor campaign, 
are in the cards. 

Galvin thinks that civilian produc- 
tion of radios will probably get un- 
der way soon after the war in Europe 
is over. Its first lines will include F- 
M and A-M Table Models, Consoles 
and Automatic Phonographs, AC-DC 
Battery Portables, and the small, pow- 
erful “Playboy,” Motorola’s portable 
which, before production was stopped 
because of the war, was Galvin’s fast- 
est selling unit. 


“Want to Help 
Design It?” i 
ed Air Line 

wants your “ls 
for improving 
post-war planes. 
United Air Lines 


cream is being manufactured now thay 
before the war, if you count service. 
men’s consumption. We are under , 
handicap right now in two senses: 
Cream is very scarce, and ev: a porated 
milk must be bought with Precious req 
points. In spite of that, our produq 
gains new users every day. We believe 
we are doing much to increase the de. 
mand for ice cream, that the demand 
for both commercial and home-made 
ice cream will increase when war ends 
and restrictions are removed.” 


The campaign is handled by Gour. 
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cago. 


Jobs for the Future 


United States Lines is beginning a 
supplementary advertising campaign 
in 40 newspapers, emphasizing the job 
potentialities in foreign trade as ap- 
plied to twelve specific industries. In 
each city headlines and copy will stress 
the relationship between foreign trade 
and jobs to an important industry of 
that city. 
vertisement appearing in Pittsburgh, 


Pa., Middletown and Youngstown; 


Ohio, is captioned, ‘80,000 Steelmen’s 
Jobs Depend on Post-War Foreign 
Trade.” 

United States Lines has been, for 
some months now, running large ad- 
vertisements urging a strong Merchant 
Marine to provide jobs in the post- 
war period for the thousands of Mati- 
time and Merchant Marine men who 


lets 
As an example, one ad- |-10n, 
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have served the war effort splendidly “ 


and without fanfare, convoying vital 
supplies to the Armed Forces. To in- 
sure a brisk foreign trade after the 
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war it is urgent that America realize 
the necessity for a far-seeing Mer- 


chant 
catches the Nation unprepared. 


Marine, now, before peace 


J. Walter Thompson Co., is man- 
aging the campaign which has fea- 
tured, in the past, messages from such 
men as Eric Johnston. 


Know Your Wine 


To acquaint the public with the pos- 
sibilities of wine for cooking, and its 
correct use with foods, and to firmly 
establish the customer’s preference for 
its wines, Roma Wine Co., San Fran- 
asco, is establishing a Home Wine 
Service. Its creation is another branch 
hung on the big-tree educational pro- 

am Roma is carrying out through 
its vast advertising. campaign. In ad- 
dition, the Home Wine Service is eyed 
by Roma as strong timber for Roma's 
post-war program already in the plan- 
ning. 

Miss Anne Director, well-known in 
radio and advertising, is named to di- 
rect the program under the pseudonym 
“Anne Martin.” She will tour the 
country, making a series of talks to 
women's clubs and other organiza- 
tions. Roma is preparing recipe book- 
lets for the public and trade consump- 
jon, to tie in with advertising the 
company is placing in newspapers 
nd magazines. 


Buy Bonds 


As a continuance of its yearly cus- 
tom, since the war, of devoting its 
outdoor advertising to the war effort, 
Nehi Corp., Columbus, Ga., is giving 
over its 5,000 boards from coast to 
coast (circulation 16,000,000) to a 
“Buy Bonds” theme. 

The design for the boards which 
was created by Tran Mawicke, well 
known illustrator, features a small fry 
in his father’s Army cap, a bugle in 
one hand, a Christmas package of War 
Bonds in the other, and the message, 
Blast “em With Bonds!” 

Nehi announces that already the 
Treasury Department has asked to use 
the poster as an example of coopera- 
lon in its presentations to individual 
_ Committees throughout the coun- 
ty. 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., is the agency for Nehi. 


Light on Coal 


In the hope that through sufficient 
Owledge and understanding of its 
functions and history, the public will 
uild chimneys in its new houses large 
‘tough to turn to bituminous coal if 
and when supplies of other fuels are 
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Prepared by Forbes Lithograph Co., this display of Bob Hope, displaying his 
new leading lady, ties in with Bob’s newest movie, and gives retail stores the 
opportunity to cash in with a sale of Pepsodent Tooth Powder, a new offering. 


exhausted, the Bituminous Coal In- 
stitute is currently running an exten- 
sive and long-range campaign in ar- 
chitectural and building magazines as 
the second phase of its educational 
lan. 

Backbone of the campaign is the 
series of full-page advertisements— 
some of them in color, some in black 
and white—which will appear in 
seven general magazines. The adver- 
tisements point up coal’s place in the 
life of every American, and the de- 
pendence of civilization upon Ameri- 
ca’s 3,000-year supply of the fuel. 

Finally, a series of the Institute's 
advertisements is scheduled for a 
dozen coal business journals. 

Benton & Bowles, Inc., is respon- 
sible for the campaign. 


Name the Swan 


Featured on the wrapper of every 
bar of Swan Soap is, of course, the 
swan which is the trade-mark. Re- 
cently announced is a large contest 
by Swan to name the bird. A total of 
507 cash prizes totaling $30,000 and 
a grand prize providing the sum of 
$100 a month for life or $20,000 
in a lump sum are being offered to 
winners. The usual 25 words com- 
pleting the sentence “‘I like Swan Soap 
better because . . .” is to be included 
in the requirements. 

All dealers whose names appear on 
the entry blanks of winning con- 
testants win prizes themselves. In 
cash prizes $5,000 is ear-marked for 
them, and contestants are required to 
send in the name of their Swan deal- 
ers. 

Promotion for the contest is appear- 
ing in large-space newspaper advertise- 
ments and in national magazines. Fre- 
quent plugs will also be used on 
Swan’s radio program. 


Combat Crew 


It’s fairly obvious by now that rail- 
roads are doing a gigantic wartime job 
—transporting troops and vital sup- 
plies, moving the wounded, getting 
war workers and executives back and 
forth. 

To point up the comparison between 
soldiers in the world’s fox holes and 
the “combat crews’ that man the rail- 
roads, New York Central’s latest news- 
paper campaign features graphic, war- 
front style copy, and pen and ink 
drawings by Joe Hirsch, known for 
his work on Guadalcanal and in Italy, 
and featuring his battlefront technique. 
The drawings picture typical workmen 
doing typical jobs, laboring under the 
assumption that railroads are interest- 
ing and the public would like a be- 
hind the scenes look at them. 

Foote, Cone & Belding handle the 
N. Y. C. account. 


Clever, These Yanks 


Never at a loss for ingenuity, G. I. 
Joe, announces Sylvania Industrial 
Corp. through its agency J. M. Mathes, 
Inc., is using the moisture-proof gas 
capes issued to him as protection 
against gas attacks, to line his fox- 
hole! As if that weren’t smart enough 
he makes it double in brass for sleep- 
ing bag, shoe lining, and raincoat. 

Made of flame-resistant cellophane, 
the capes are actually large bags, se- 
surely sealed on three sides and open 
on the fourth. In case of gas attack 
the soldier puts on his mask and pulls 
the cape over his head. The cape pro- 
tects him from liquid blister gas. 

Sylvania insists that it is learning 
new things from hundreds of Joes. 
After the war some of the suggestions 
he and his buddies have made will be 
incorporated in the firm’s products. 
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N an effort to give all White executives who hire sales 
personnel a set of criteria and a group of tools which 
will help them to increase the efficiency of the hiring 
procedure, White Motor Co. has just programmed this 

phase of management operation. 


The procedure involves several factors: 

|. A check-list for managers to set the standards of a good 
salesman. 

2. A summary of how to evaluate personal factors. 

3. Rules for conducting interviews. 

4. A summary of policies to be followed in handling new 
men. 

5. Suggestions for judging the performance of present 
salesmen. 

6. A standard application blank. 

7. A confidential employe rating chart (on which the 
interviewer can check his judgment as to character and 
ability factors). 


From a general management point of view, the company 
is seeking a two-fold objective: to select for new employ- 
ment salesmen who have qualifications which assure a 
reasonable chance of making good, and to raise the stand- 
ard of the existing sales organization through sales educa- 
tion and training. 


We shall present here only the check-list for managers 
which is designed to aid them in setting the standards for 
a good salesman. The questions are not meant to be put to 
an applicant or to any present employe. They are to serve, 
instead, as a guide to what to look for in applicants for 
sales jobs. Put yourself in the salesman’s shoes and try these 
questions on yourself if you like, in confidence. 


Of course we do not expect to find men who will 
measure up 100% all down the line. We do believe, how- 
ever, that it will materially aid our managers on matters 
of judgment involved in interviewing prospective sales 
manpower for White. Here’s the check-list: 


Address 


Do you talk monotonously ? 
Do you enunciate your words clearly enough? 
Do you speak with enthusiasm and conviction? 
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What Makes a Good Salesman? 
White Offers Managers a Check-List 


To aid managers who hire people for sales jobs, White Motor Co. 
develops a set of standards which, together with application and 
appraisal blanks, are designed to help in the selection of sales talent. 


BY HAROLD D. LAIDLEY 


Manager, Sales Development 
White Motor Company 
Cleveland 


Il. Impression 


Fe 


2. 


Ill. Application 
i, 


Wow Nd 


[V. Perseverance 
3, 


3. 
4. 


VI. Tact 


1. 
y B 
3. 


4 


. Do you take too much time for your midday meal? 
. Do you work steadily day after day, or only in sprints? 
. To sum it up, have you the high vitality (which is the 


. Do you handle objections intelligently ? 
. When you attempt to close and are turned down once, 


. Do you try to close on the first call? 
. Do you lose your enthusiasm after two or three prospects 


. To sum up, do you lack the courage to be a successtu 


. Self-Management 


. Do you make an effort to obtain new prospects? 
2. Do you make an effort through friends, acquaintances 


Do you make a favorable impression from the following 
standpoints: (a) approach; (b) posture; (c) clothing; 
(d) facial expression. 
Do you give the impression of being sincere and honest? 


Do you keep your energy at a high level throughout the 
day, especially in the latter part of the afternoon? _ 
Do you get started early after breakfast and after lunch? 


opposite of laziness) necessary to be successful? 


Do you stay with the prospect as long as there is thq 
slightest possibility of selling him? 


do you give up and quit or do you make repeated 
attempts ? 


have turned you down? | 


salesman ? 


and others, to get new prospects? 

Do you make any systematic effort to improve you 
sales talk? 

Do you read and study to increase your knowledge? 


Do you always keep your temper ? 
Are you always courteous? ae 
Do you make the sales talk from the prospects view 


point or do you think only of making a sale. 
Do you know your competition and are you prepate 
to meet it? 
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Just how do you size up 
an applicant for a sales 
job? You, of course, ob- 
serve his speech, personal 
appearance and manner- 
isms. There are other im- 
portant things to check 
during an __ interview. 
White Motor Co. furn- 
ishes every sales mana- 
ger with this check-list. 
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. Do you faithfully follow instructions ? 

. Do you stand fair criticism ? 

. Do you always boost the organization ? 

. Are you loyal to your company and to your manager? 
. Do you show the right spirit in salesmen’s meetings? 


III. Resourcefulness 

Do you suceed in getting interviews with difficult pros- 

pects ? 

. Are you successful in handling objections ? 

. Do you try to work out selling ideas of your own? 

. Do you follow your manager’s suggestions in regard to 
selling ? 

. Do you use your head when a prospect turns you down? 

. Do you analyze your successes and failures? 

Do you try to improve your sales talks after failures? 

. To sum it up, you have a brain, but do you use it 100% ? 


IX. Observation 


~m 


. Do you vary your sales methods with different prospects ? 

. Do your remarks indicate that you carefully observe 
each prospect and fit your sales talk to him? 

. Do you go to the trouble of finding out about the pros- 
pect before you call on him? 

. Do you exaggerate ? 

- Do you “knock” competitors ? 

- Do you know your product? 

- Do you know competitive products ? 


X, Sociability 


~m 


- Are you steadily enlarging your circle of acquaintances ? 
- Do you attend lodge and club meetings, chamber of 
commerce meetings, community betterment affairs and 
the like? 


XI. Appearance 


l 
2 
3 
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- Do you make a pleasing impression ? 

- Are your clothes quiet, neat, and in good taste? 

- Are your clothes well pressed, your collars clean, your 
shoes shined ? 


1944 


XII. Health 
Lk. 


2 
3. 
4. 
5. 


XIII. Orderliness 
:. 


Sa ot al 


Have you sense enough to recognize that good health is 
an asset? 


. Do you eat too much? 


Do you drink too much? 
Do you smoke too much? 
Are you easily tired? 


Do you keep records of all calls and sales for your own 
use ? 


. Do you make your call-backs systematically ? 


Do you schedule calls and make them in an orderly way? 


. Are you prompt in keeping appointments ? 


Do you make out reports of calls in an orderly way? 


XIV. Sales Technique 


1. 


N 


Do you use attention-getting remarks that really get at- 
tention and can be followed logically by a sales talk? 


. In warming up the prospect’s attention into interest, 


do you bring the prospect into the picture? 


. Do you close with strength, firmness, and some knowl- 


edge of the art of closing? 
Do you use “trial closings?” 


. Are your sales talks too involved ? 
. Do you try to tell the entire story and thus draw it out 


too long? 


These 14 points cover but one phase of a broad program 


of selection of salesmen. There are other methods, and the 
personal interview offers the best opportunity to judge the 
applicant. And yet, even the personal interview should be 
planned if the best results are expected. Check-lists, inter- 
view procedure, standardized application blanks, reference 
inquiry forms, and methods for rating each part of the 
selection program, are all related and important. And good 
selection of salesmen will (1) raise the quality of the sales 
organization; (2) reduce the cost of selling; (3) cut 
down salesman-turnover; (4) provide salesmen who may 
be more effectively and easily trained; (5) increase sales 
volume; (6) improve customer relations; (7) raise sales- 
management productivity. 
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Cold Facts About Materials That 


Will Alter Post-War Competition 


Let’s forget the romantic approach to these new “miracle” products 


we've been hearing about. Here’s a factual examination of a group 


of them. It tells what they are and how they’re currently being used, 


and suggests their most likely immediate peacetime applications.* 


world of tomorrow,” there 

are enough new develop- 
ments in the materials field to justify 
alert interest on the part of manufac- 
turers. Few can afford to hold aloof 
from an inspection of what will be 
offered when the green light is given 
to civilian production. The vastly 
widened applications of plastics, now 
available in so many forms; the im- 
provements and variations in the old- 
stand-bys, wood and metal; the many 
kinds of coatings and treatments that 
add to the usefulness of both new 
and old materials—all deserve some 
measure of consideration by everyone 
in industry, because they affect every- 
one, either directly or indirectly. 

To give a complete picture of what 
will be available in the field of mate- 
rials, when the war is ended, is be- 
yond our power. We have, however, 
succeeded in assembling some elemen- 
tary facts about a representative list. 
They are not all new, but nearly all 
are available in new forms, or have 
some new qualities that widen their 
usefulness; and there are new poten- 
tial applications for almost all of 
them. In the last issue of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT we discussed some of them. 
Here is a primer of information about 
a number of others. 


ISCOUNTING the exaggerat- 
1) ed build-up for the “magical 


Inderon 
Buffelen Lumber & Mfg. Co., 


Tacoma, Wash.; and Washington 
Veneer Co., Olympia, Wash. A new 
structure material, an alloy with the 
qualities of plastic laminate, available 
at a cost comparable to plywood. Com- 
posed of Douglas Fir veneers, a plastic- 
impregnated fibrous film, and an in- 
ternal adhesive of thermosetting resins, 
it has strength approaching that of 
metal; and is more resistant to vapor 
permeation, water absorption, and 
abrasion than most lumber products. 


* This is the second of two articles on 
the materials which will affect post-war 
competition. The first appeared in SM’s 
October 15, 1944, issue. 
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It also has high resistance to fungi 
and insects. It is readily machinable 
with ordinary woodworking equip- 
ment, can be die-cut, riveted, or as- 
sembled by nailing, screwing, and 
glued, with special preparations, to it- 
self or to other materials. Now avail- 
able only in olive drab, it is promised 
in a variety of vivid, permanent colors, 
for post-war applications. 


Present uses: Chiefly military. It is 
available in the form of structural 
panels, and has been adapted to uses 
in general construction, car-building, 
and the furniture and refrigeration in- 
dustries. It has been used for engine 
box tops, returnable containers, air- 
borne shipping cases, parachute fold- 
ing tables, ambulance cases, bottoms 
for assault boats, and water-proof 
bomb containers. 


Possible post-war uses: Special 
packaging, marine construction, 
coaches and bodies, furniture and fix- 
tures, aircraft, prefabrication. 


Laminated Paperboard 


A Laminated Paperboard pro- 
duct, developed cooperatively by the 
Alton Box Board Co., Alton, IIL, 
and the Kenray Co., Milwaukee. De- 
veloped as a wheel-like, laminated 
paper bomb band, to mect an urgent 
war need, this product has successfully 
replaced the steel bands formerly used. 
The change-over is said to have re- 
sulted in the saving of approximately 
200,000,000 Ibs. of steel annually. 
Lighter and more shock-resistant than 
steel, it can be sawed, nailed or screwed 
into like wood; it is water-proof and 
weather-proof, and can be produced in 
volume at relatively low cost. 


Present uses: Military. All bombs, 
up to 1,000 Ibs. in weight, are 
equipped with two of these heavy fiber 
bands, which facilitate transportation 
and handling of bombs and protect the 
metal lugs on the bomb casing against 
damage. Every bomb is protected by 
these bands from the time it leaves 
the factory until placed in the bomb 
bay of the plane as it prepares to em- 


bark upon its mission over enemy terri- 
tory. The bands permit bombs to be 
rolled over rough ground with min- 
imum effort and danger, greatly facili. 
tating their pre-flight handling. (Each 
of the steel bands used previously te. 
quired 13 Ibs. of critical material; this 
has now been reduced to 2 lbs., 10 oz. 
per band, with the introduction of the 
paperboard bands.) 


Possible post-war uses: Should 
have industrial applications, but these 
have not yet been determined. 


Ethocel 
(Ethylcellulose) 


Dow Chemical Co. A cellulose 
plastic with many uses. It is light, 
tough and has insulating properties. 
As a molding powder, it is used for 
molded and extruded products. It is 
also cast in sheets—thin, rigid, trans- 
parent, for stampings and drawn func. 
tional shapes; and for strong, service- 
able packages. It is used as a flexible 
lacquer and coating. It is added to 
waxes to increase their flexibility and 
toughness. 


Present uses: Chiefly military. It is 
used for canteens, where its insulating 
qualities enable it to retain heat and 
cold. It is used for cotton tubes to 
house dry cells, electric bulbs on life 
rafts thrown overboard at sea to light 
the way for rescue parties. It is used 
for aircraft control knobs and defroster 
nozzles. Extruded Ethocel forms ait- 
craft window frames. It is also used as 
a trim for tables in Army barracks, in 
life raft inflator pumps, telephone 
jacks and microphone handles. It has 
many packaging applications: a coat- 
ings for hot melt adhesives, and to 
protect metal parts. As a stripping 
lacquer, Ethocel covers aircraft turrets 
and windows during installation, and 
is then quickly removed, leaving clean 
and unmarred surfaces. STRIPCOAT, an 
Ethocel coating, is used to cover 
thousands of spare parts automatically 
dipped (“Dip It, Ship It, Strip It’). 
Ethocel Sheeting (clear and _ trans- 
parent) is used to protect barrels of 
20 mm. anti-aircraft guns from ditt, 
dust and salt spray. 


Possible post-war uses: Too fu: 
merous and varied to list. The sheet- 
ing should become increasingly im- 
portant in containers for orchids, cos- 
metics, gift items. STRIPCOAT promises 
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ide applications because of the ease 
ith which it may be used, and be- 
use it should cut shipping costs. 


Micarta 444 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
(ne of the members of the MICARTA 
pmily, distinguished from the others 
by its extreme formability. Micarta, a 
yminated phenolic plastic, is made by 
impregnating layers of cloth or paper 
with synthetic resins and subjecting 
them to intense heat and pressure 
(sometimes as much as five tons per 
quare inch), shaping the soft mass 
into a solid material which, pound for 
pound, has the strength of structural 
steel. 


Present uses: Originally employed 
chiefly as an insulating material, Mi- 
arta has had many other wartime 
wplications. It has been used ex- 
tnsively in bearings, bomb racks. 
pulleys and helmets. MIcaRTA 444 is 
bing used in war planes, for wing- 
gun ammunition feeds, ejection chutes, 
wiator's chart cases, and for many 
other purposes. 


Possible post-war uses: Since it 
an be formed into complicated shapes 
—much as metal is molded—MICARTA 
444 should have many post-war in- 
dustrial applications. 


Synthetic Shellac 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
still without a trade-name, this prod- 
ut was developed as an insulating 
material when natural shellac, import- 
ed from the Orient, became scarce. 
The synthetic product has the ad- 
vantage of being without the impuri- 
its which the original had. It is also 
trong and tough: The claim is made 
that a bar one-inch in cross-section can 
‘upport a 40-ton locomotive suspended 
irom it. 


Present uses: In electrical insula- 
tion, 


Possible post-war uses: 
determined. 


Not yet 


Fosterite 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
A new, moisture-proof plastic, used 
‘Sa protective coating for electrical 
‘quipment, such as cables. It combines 
‘WO important characteristics, that of 
quiring no solvent, and that of flow- 
ng like water, filling every recess 
When poured over an object. When 
ated, after being poured, it fuses 


into an impenetrable solid. 
we 


Piastic Protector: Parts dipped in 
Dow Chemical Company’s Srripcoat 
—an Ethocel coating—are well pro- 
tected from the blights of shipping. 
The coating cools sufficiently to allow 
parts to be placed on conveyor belts, 
from which they are cartoned. When 
Srripcoat is split open (see right), 
the machined surfaces are still clean. 


: 


Mrracte TREATMENT FOR 
Woop: The DuPont Co. has 
developed a treatment for 
wood which will probably 
replace the use of dogwood, 
persimmon and other rare 
species, in textile equipment. 
The shuttles, bobbin, spin- 
dle, and spool illustrated 
here have been treated with 
this “ARBONEELD” process, 
which makes wood harder, 
and minimizes shrinkage. 


Prastics Acain: These plastic re- 
tainer rings, which hold ball bear- 
ings in position, have proved 
better than steel for high speed 
grinders, They’re made of Micar- 
TA, a Westinghouse product with 
post-war industrial applications. 


MorsturE-Proor Coatinc: A 
“skin” of Fostertre, Westing- 
house’s new plastic, seals the 
transformer so effectively that the 
light attached to it continues to 
glow. The coating is now being 
used to seal radio and radar parts 
of vital war communications 
against moisture, and has im- 
portant potential V-Day uses. 


PERMANENT P teats: Thanks to nylon, the 
leated costume of the future may be 
seer at without the necessity for re- 
pleating or ironing. This retention of 
shape is due to nylon’s quality of as 
suming a permanent “set” which is not 
destroyed by hand or machine washing. 


Present uses: Exclusively for radar 
and communications equipment for 
the Armed Forces. It performs a val- 
uable service in tropical climates and 
in areas of high humidity, where mili- 
tary communications parts are exposed 
to the danger of moisture seeping into 
copper coils and windings. 


Possible post-war uses: More ex- 
tensive applications in the electrical 
field. As an instance, it has been 
demonstrated that it can seal a trans- 
former immersed in water so effec- 
tively that a light bulb attached to the 
transformer (above the surface of the 
water) will burn brightly. Westing- 
house claims that the light will con- 
tinue to burn under these conditions, 
for weeks—and even months. 


Preformed Plastic 


Developed by Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co. and the Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Research. 
Combines strength and formability in 
high degree. It is called “preformed” 
because it is roughly ye to its fin- 
ished form before being finally molded 
by heat and pressure. It is said to weigh 
only a third to one-half as much as 
the aluminum alloys used in airplane 
construction. It is made from wood 
fibers locked togethed with a varnish- 
like resin, by the application of heat 
and pressure. Claims are made for it 
that a one-inch square bar can stand a 
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pull of 16,000 pounds, equivalent to 
the tensile strength of structural steel. 


Present uses: Still in the experi- 
mental stage, but it has been used to 
make airplane tail fillets and bullet- 
shaped covers for propellor hubs. 


Possible post-war uses: For mak- 
ing large and complex shapes. Ex- 
amples: radio and refrigerator cabinets; 
automobile doors; dashboards and 
other body parts; luggage; cameras; 
furniture; typewriter frames; filing 
cabinets. 


“Arboneeld” 
(Dimethylolurea Wood Treatment) 


E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
A new chemical process for trans- 
muting wood into a harder, more 
durable substance. It makes soft woods 
hard, hard woods harder, minimizes 
their tendency to swell, shrink, or 
warp. The treated wood can be highly 
polished and more smoothly worked. 
Its natural color is seldom altered. 
More important, however, is the fact 
that by using dyes with the chemical, 
the wood can be given any desired 
color all the way through or merely 
on the surface. The treatment imparts 
dimensional stability and allows 
smoother, cleaner and more accurate 
machining. 


Present uses: Not yet fully devel- 
oped commercially, but some processors 
are nearly ready to begin treatment of 
wood products. 


Possible post-war uses: Furniture 
(particularly useful in creating drawers 
that won't stick); doors (that won't 
stick) ; flooring, boats, machinery parts, 


Presto! AN AIRPLANE 
Part: Out of the press 
comes a molded air- 
plane part made of 
preformed plastic, on- 
ly one-half the weight 
of aluminum alloys 
now used in airplane 
construction. This 
tough new plastic, de- 
veloped by Westing- 
house and the Mellon 
Institute, can be mold- 
ed into complex 
shapes without losing 
any of its strength. 


veneers, sporting goods, musical ig 
struments, sanitary ware, laund 
equipment, office and store equipment 
cabinet work, venetian blinds, tool an, 
knife handles, millwork, screen ap 
door sash, rollers, wood heels, sho 
lasts, pencils, vats and tanks, chemi 

equipment, and agricultural implemer 
parts. The process should enable man| 
ufacturers to use plentiful, low-cog 
woods instead of the harder, more e 
pensive varieties. 


Nylon 


E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Ce 
The potentialities of this materiz 
were still unexplored when the w 
began. Robert A. Ramsdell, sales dj 
rector of the firm’s Nylon Divisio 
said last winter that six or seven type 
of nylon have come into use since the 
war started, and that others will be de 
veloped and commercialized after the 
war. Nylon’s outstanding character 
istics are uniformity, high strength 
inherent elasticity, toughness, abrasio 
resistance, low moisture absorption 
quick-drying and thermo-plastic set 
ting. “The pre-forming principle along 
opens up a vast new field of develop 
ment for nylon,” said Mr. Ramsdell 
“Pre-forming is setting under stea 
pressure in a sealed chamber, or to 3 
lesser degree in boiling water. Nylo 
knitted or woven fabrics virtually re 
main at or return to the original tex 
ture and dimensions existing at thé 
completion of the setting operation.’ 
This accounts for the permanent ‘‘set 
that can be given to fabrics, permitting 
the holding of pleats even though 4 
garment be put through a washing 
machine. It also enables crushproot 
velvets to hold their pile. 
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.... Oklahoma City Will Switch 


War to Peacetime Production 


Industry here is largely basic. Products 
produced will be as much in demand by a world 
at peace as by a world torn by strife. No post- 
war conversion slowdown will mar our pros- 
perous present. Money will continue to jingle 
in workers’ pockets, and Oklahoma City cash 
registers will get their usual rugged workout. 

In fact, the peacetime picture promises to 
be even more attractive than the lush business 
landscape painted by war. 

With a reservoir of demobilized manpower 
to draw upon—with postwar machinery and 
materials at their command—Oklahoma food 
and fiber producers can surpass, if need be, their 
incredible feats of wartime achievement. 

The record 946,000,00 beef pounds pro- 
duced, representing a surplus sufficient to sup- 
ply 4,000,000 soldiers with 130 pounds per 
man, can be upped under postwar easements! 


Oklahoma’s pork surplus, big enough to 
feed 6,457,000 combatants for a year, can be 
increased in peacetime normalcy! 

Tomorrow’s poultry flocks in Oklahoma 
can be coaxed to lay more than the 125,000,000 
dozens of eggs marketed in wartime! They can 
supply a greater surplus of meat than the 23,- 
460,000 pounds presented our fighting men 
in 1943! 

When you read box-car figures like these, 
it is easy to understand why Oklahoma food 
production is always headline news, either now 
or in the peacetime to come. And when you 
consider how interlaced is Oklahoma City’s wel- 
fare with rural affluence, you can’t help but 
agree that the capital city of Oklahoma is going 
to be a grand spot for postwar sales planners. 

Moral: Make sure that Oklahoma City is 
red-flagged on your market map! 


WRRANE SARE RRL BERR 
THE FARMER-STOCKMAN * WKY, 
DENVER (Affiliated 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
Management 


PUBLISHING CO.: 
Sar Rin GS * K tz, 


‘E OKLAHOMA 
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Yes, shoe retailers tell us that people are 
demanding better footwear than ever be- 
fore. Quality counts more than price. So, 
smart manufacturers are improving the 
character of their shoes with an eye to 
postwar competition. To the dealers they 
sell and those they want to sell, they're 
telling their plans in Boot and Shoe 
Recorder—the paper leading merchants 
rely upon for news and guidance, both in 
editorial and advertising pages. 


Published Twice Monthly 


ReccFder 


A Chilton © Publication 
100 Eost 42d Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


INDUSTRIES 
CATALOG & 
DIRECTORY 


Food Industries Catalog & Directory is a one 
volume reference service for food processing en- 
gineers and production executives. 


* 


It contains, in a (1) Catalog Section, (2) Refer- 
ence Section, (3) Classified Directory of Manv- 
facturers and (4) Alphabetical Company Name 
and Trade Name Index, information about ma- 
chinery, equipment, material, supplies, food 
standards and formulas vital to food produc- 
tion, processing and packaging. 


* 


The new Catalog & Directory is coming out. 
Watch for it—it will be a welcome guide in the 
buying spree that will take place the minute 
wartime restrictions are lifted. 


FOOD INDUSTRIES 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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Present uses: A wartime applica- 
tion for nylon bristles is for shuttle 
frictions on textile looms. It is claimed 
that nylon bristles are being used on 
most of the estimated 700,000 textile 
looms of the U. S. (The frictions are 
made by the Draper Corp., Hopedale, 
Mass.) Nylon yarn is going entirely 
into products used by the Armed Serv- 
ices. (A small percentage of nylon 
parachute fabric, with minor imper- 
fections or in short lengths unsuited 
for parachutes, has been released by 
the WPB and is finding its way into 
civilian articles.) 


Possible post-war uses: Nylon 
yarn capacity has been greatly expand- 
ed, and in post-war years it should be 
possible for the Du Pont company to 
deliver 22 to 23 million pounds of 
hosiery yarn per year—enough to make 
about 450 million pairs of women’s 
stockings, of approximately eleven 
pairs a year for the 40,000,000 women 
in the U. S. Yarns with properties 
suited for woven textures will also be 
available. Nylon yarn will be combined 
with other fibers, natural or synthetic, 
to develop specific properties and char- 
acteristics. In addition to more general 
use in hosiery, nylon may be used in 
the manufacture of sewing thread, 
dress fabrics, men’s shirts, window 
curtains, draperies, rugs, upholstery, 
awnings. Especially important applica- 
tions will be in foundation garments 
and other figure-controlling articles. 
For bathing suits, the material offers 
the combination of elasticity with free- 
dom from shrinkage and stretch, dur- 
ability, light weight and quick-drying 
properties. The ability to hold a per- 
manent “‘set’’ has many potentialities. 

(Lack of space prevents a detailed 
discussion of applications of nylon in 
other forms, as coatings, transparent 
film, and electrical insulating mate- 
rial.) 


Ammate 


E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
The name is coined from the first and 
last syllables of the words ‘‘ammonium 
sulfamate,” the chemical from which 
it is made. AMMATE is a chemical com- 
pound sold for killing noxious weeds. 


_ Because of the demand for ammonium 


sulfamate for military uses, AMMATE 
has been available to the public only 


| in limited quantity. It penetrates the 


| 
| 
| 


plant in different ways, to kill the 
tissues, by penetration to the foliage, 
or by penetration and translocation 
through the plant to the roots. Its use 
may cause soil sterilization, but sterility 
may be shortened by applying crushed 
limestone or slacked lime after the 


| weeds are dead. 


Present and post-war potential 
uses: To kill such woody perennials 
as poison ivy and chokeberry. To kil} 
annuals, such as chickweed and cockle. 
bur. To kill shallow-rooted and deep. 
rooted perennials, such as dandelion, 
goldenrod, Canada thistle, and bind. 
weed. 

(AMMONIUM) SULFAMATE, from 
which AMMATE is prepared, is also use. 
ful in treating fabric to make it flame. 
resistant. The chemical will again be 
available to civilians for flame-proofing 
fabrics after the war.) 


M.F.-66 


Formica Insulation Co. A new 
glass-mat laminate, impregnated with 
aniline phenolic resin. Its outstanding 
characteristic is its “low power factor” 
electrical quality. This makes it valu- 
able for use in ultra-high frequencies, 
such as those encountered 


in elec- 
tronics and radar. 
Present uses: Military. 
Possible post-war uses: In elec 


tronics and radar. 


Pregwood 


Formica Insulation Co. A lam 
nated plastic consisting of sheets of 
wood (usually sugar-maple) fused to- 
gether with phenolic resin. Strong and 
compact, it is easily machined. It is 
resistant to moisture and chemical 
action. 


Present uses: Chiefly _ military. 
Used extensively in airplane propeller 
assemblies, compacted together by 
high-powered electronic apparatus. 


Possible post-war uses: In avia- 
tion and marine construction, and 
wherever the qualities of strength and 
resistance to moisture are important. It 
seems to be well adapted for industrial 
flooring (because it resists moisture 
and chemical action), as a flooring for 
ferries, etc. 


“MEET YOUR CONTRACTOR- 
BUILDER CUSTOMER”— 


the sensational descriptive booklet of 
the Building Market, Contains informa- 
tion impartially presented that's easily 
understood about the building thot all 
the talking is about. 


Send for a copy of this booklet, just 
off the press, or ask your advertising 
agency about it. 


PRACTICAL BUILDER 


59 East Van Buren Chicago 5 
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The telephone rings insistently in a modest home 
in the Deep South. Not even its cheerful note can 
quite dispel the pervading air of gloom... for 
from this home a son has marched off to war... 
and now for months no word of him... 

A woman lifts the receiver, a mother upon 
whom the last few months have left their cold 
imprint oj worry and suspense. 

Hello.” Her voice is tired. 

Hi, Mom! This is me! It’s Jim”! 

Her hand shakes a little . . . she clutches the 
mouthpiece, but only one word escapes her lips... 


3 
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“Jim... Jim.” And all of the fears, the longing 
waiting, the months of suspense, give way to thank- 
ful tears. 

Last January The Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
inaugurated a policy of supplying free long dis- 
tance telephone calls for patients in local army and 
navy hospitals. At first it was a very modest venture 
.». one call a day for some sick or wounded service 
man to his homefolk in another part of the country, 
a program that entailed an expenditure which The 


Post-Intelligencer was glad to contribute. 
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The idea proved so popular that almost 
immediately voluntary contributions from people 
in every walk of life began pouring in. American 
Legion auxiliaries, clubs, war plants, commercial 
firms, groups of children and community clubs all 
raised varying amounts until the volume now runs 


into hundreds of dollars weekly. 


As a result of these contributions it has been 
possible to greatly expand this free service, permit- 
ing many Western Washington service men, on 
arriving at a hospital anywhere in the country, to 
make a telephone call to their loved ones at home 


without cost. 


This is but one of the services which The 
Post-Intelligencer has inaugurated for our fighting 
men. This newspaper will continue to help them 
We consider it both our 


in any way possible. 


privilege and duty. 


seattle 
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ie Swift & Compary 
va This certifies that sae 


Whatever front they 
fight on, Swift's nearly 
20,000 former employes 
can study company cor- 
respondence courses to 
fit them for better jobs 
when they return. A 
certificate like the one 
above is awarded after 
a course is completed. 


Official Photo, U. S. Marine 
Corps, From Frederic Lewis 


Swift & Co. Gives “Mail Order” 


Training to Men in Service 


An extension of an educational plan long in operation within the 


company, Swift’s offering of training-by-mail to former employes 


now serving Uncle Sam is meeting an enthusiastic response. Over 


200 courses have been sent out, and 81 have been completed. 


ERGEANT Pilot D. A. Switzer, 
of the Royal Canadian Air 
Force, who used to be a sales- 
man working out of the Ottawa 

branch of Swift & Company, packers, 
is taking a company-built correspon- 
dence course which, he hopes, will 
fit him better for his job after the 
war is over. The unusual thing about 
it is that his examination papers come 
into the Swift ofhces in Chicago 
marked “Gepruft.” 

That’s because Sergeant Pilot Swit- 
zer was shot down during the early 
months of the war somewhere over 
Germany and is a prisoner of war. 
His lessons are going along slowly. 
For example, the answer sheets of the 
lesson material sent him on July 19, 
1943, were received on June 28, 1944. 

Checking with A. F. Steffen, head 
of the Training Division, Industrial 
Relations Department of Swift & 
Company, late in October to learn 
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what that organization is doing to 
maintain contacts with its employes 
who are in military service, and to 
maintain their interest in their old 
jobs, a writer for SM learned that 
the company then had 19,861 former 
employes in the various services and 
that 214 of them had been killed. 
Swift & Company’s correspondence 
courses which men and women in 
military service all over the world 
may take advantage of if their time 


‘and duties permit, are an extension 


of work which has been going on for 
more than 20 years. It all grew out 
of an idea advanced by G. F. Swift, 
founder of the business, who said 
more than 50 years ago: 

“I can raise better men than I can 
hire.” 

Mr. Swift believed that education 
is never done and to keep that thought 
ever fresh in his mind he had a motto 
carved in the mantel of the fireplace 


in his home. It read: ‘Still | Am 
Learning.” 

The old home is gone now, only 
a memory, but Harold H. Swift, vice. 
chairman of the board, still has the 
original carved mantel in his resj. 
dence. 

The Swift program for the cop. 
tinued education of its employes js 
far more than a mere schooling proc. 
ess. The management seeks the step- 
by-step advancement of its people. 
John Holmes, president, started as 4 
messenger boy. Almost all of the 
company’s key men began at the bot. 
tom of the ladder. 

“We are steadily searching for in. 
telligence, for initiative and interest 
in the job,” says Mr. Steffen. “We 
are on the lookout for self-starters, 
We find material for advancement by 
watching those who try. We do not 
use pressure to enroll our employes 
in our courses. They can take it or 
leave it alone.” 

Last year some 15,000 courses were 
studied by the company’s employes 
This does not mean that that many 
individuals studied. Some took two, 
three or more courses. This proves 
that some are more ambitious than 
others and try harder. 

The percentage of those in the 
Army who are taking the correspon- 
dence course is lower than the ratio 
in civilian life, which is understand- 
able. The boys in the service have 
heavier and more diversified problems 
on their shoulders, such as facing bul- 
lets and shells, long marches, mud 
and rain, wounds and ever-present 
death stalking. 

Nevertheless, when the check was 
made 204 courses were out to men 
scattered over all the fronts, and 81 
had been recorded as completed. 
Whenever a man finishes a course he 
is given an engraved certificate, duly 
signed, as evidence of work done. 


What Do They Study? 


What do the men study in these | 
courses? Well, among the 20 courses j 
now available are subjects such as 
these: History and Organization of 
Swift & Company; Livestock Produc: 
tion and Marketing; The Production | 
of Fresh Meats; Cured and Smoked 
Meats; Table-Ready Meats and Re 
lated Items; Fats and Oils; Inedible 
By-Products; Swift & Company's Soap 
Business; Dairy and Poultry Products, 
The Ice Cream Business; Admuinis- 
trative Plant Departments; Industrial 
Relations; Physical Factors in Plant 
Production; Supervisory Control of 
Production; Scientific Research and 
Control; Better Letters, and so on. 

If a man happens to be in the sales 
end, or wants to fit himself for sales 
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was ‘OR THE ADVERTISER, these are the first people 
men 9 sample with that new mechanical product. 
he They are a sales army, over 700,000 strong, 
se he | Which will act as a spearhead of influence to 


duly J gain new users of products which they approve. 


READING IS A CLUE. Here’s another fact for 
advertisers to ponder: What men read is to the 
psychologist a clue to their aptitudes. Thus, the 
general magazines appeal to the average group; 
the “high-brow” publications to the “verbal” group. 
The “Sc.Q.”” or mechanically-inquisitive group look 
to POPULAR SCIENCE Monthly and other magazines 
in that field for news of the latest developments in 


ne. ; : d industry. 
Put these men at the top in your plan-making! ee ere 
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work, he can take a course entitled 
“Selling for Swift & Company.” His 
lessons then will unfold under sub- 
headings as follows: Swift & Com- 
any’s Business; The Salesman’s Job; 
he Fundamentals of Successful Sell- 
ing; General Instructions; Planning 
Your Work; Your Relations with Cus- 
tomers; The Sales Interview; The Use 
of Samples; Advertising; Meeting 
Dealers’ Objections; Getting New 
Business, and Helping the Dealer 
Merchandise His Stocks. 

It is practice to send only one 
course at a time. This rule, however, 


in some cases where the man is in a 
far distant corner of the earth where 
mails are slow, has been lifted. If a 
man is in Burma, say, or the Near 
East, or maybe an isolated island in 
the Pacific, he may be sent two or 
three courses at a time. 

The following quotation indicates 
the way employes appreciate the op- 
portunity provided by these courses 
of study: 

“I have just completed that portion 
of your correspondence course from 
Series A to Series R (16 courses) 
which constitute the instructions per- 


N. Y. 


Is This the Answer 


to Your Personal 
Post-War Planning? 


Do You Have Qualifications for Top-Flight 
Sales Management? 


Do you have the ability, imagination, resourcefulness, 
efficiency and initiative to take complete charge of 
sales of quality food products? Are you interested in 
either of two sales managerships—one in the soda 
fountain field, the other in the bakery field—with a 
food manufacturer with a record of success since 
1899? If so, write in full confidence to Donald W. 
Boyd, President, Henry & Henry, Inc., Buffalo 15, 


, 


SALES EXECUTIVES 


We will soon need several men 
for important field work. A work- 
ing knowledge of bottling plant 
operations is needed. Experience in 
sales work such as organizing and 
carrying on promotion campaigns 
and directing sales work of others 
is necessary, The positions to be 
filled require high grade material. 
If you are interested in being con- 
sidered, give such information 
about yourself as you wish, Our 
business is old and well known. 
Send answers to: Box 2035, Sales 
Management, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


DISTRICT MANAGER: For direct- 
selling company founded 1899; to 
manage and direct salesmen in a 
territory in Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, 
Wisconsin or Michigan. We provide 
thorough preparation for selling, train- 
ing and directing salesmen. Age 35 
to 50; free to travel. Salary and 
override, plus bonus. Opportunity for 
high calibre man ambitious to grow. 
Satisfactory earnings with expanding, 
progressive, successful company mak- 
ing products freely bought by most 
prosperous people in America. Write 
— Manager, Box 1039 Binghamton, 
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taining to packing-house methods, 
“I consider myself fortunate jp 
gaining this knowledge . . . never 
before was the opportunity provided 
to learn so much about the business 
I am indeed grateful to Swift & Com. 


pany, and the Industrial Relations De. 


partment, for making this knowledge 
available.” 

Educational courses at Swift's were 
originally set up in 1920. The work 
in the beginning was organized only 
in a small way. Only a few took 
advantage of it during those first 
years. More recently there has beep 
a widening interest among the work. 
ers. Department heads and men in key 
positions have more and more taken 
a hand in the training. 

There is one or more of these em. 
ploye-instructors at each of the com- 
pany’s meat-packing plants. The s0- 
called ‘“‘school teacher attitude” js 
frowned upon. There is no “talking 
down” to those taking courses, for 
they are adults. They are grown men 
and women, probably well grounded 
in their work, and so they are treated 
as grown-ups. 


Employe Development 


Late afternoon classes which include 
such programs as business letter writ- 
ing, commercial law, even public 
speaking, are conducted at some of 
the larger units. Men, even the older 
ones, if they wish, may continue their 
studies under the guidance of instruc- 
tors. This is considered a pooling of 
knowledge. It is a broadening proc 
ess. It is looked upon as employe 
development. 

In the more formal classes there are 
lectures, conference discussions, dem- 
onstrations and plant trips. 

Films of various kinds, slides, silent 
movies, and action with sound, are 
all available for specialized schooling. 
And added to this are portfolios and 
charts which are used in_ lectures. 
There is also an abundance of printed 
material for study at leisure. The films, 
generally, are specially made by the 
company itself. This means that they 
are tailored to the specific job in mind. 

Results of this program have been 
such that it is being developed and 
expanded. It makes for better em- 
ployes, more efficient work—and, 
more than anything else, it means 
speedier selection of those capable 
of “going places” in the organiza 
tion. 

It is legend with the Swift organr 
zation that its leaders, top executives, 
close to 100%, arrive through ad: 
vancements and promotions. It proves 
Gustavus Franklin Swift’s fundamen 
tal belief which was stated by him 80 
long ago in a sentence: “I can raise 
better men than I can hire.” 
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SIX OF THEM ESCAPED. FIVE WERE CAUGHT AND KILLED. THE SIXTH, AND 
SOLE SURVIVOR, WAS WARRANT OFFICER GEORGE RAY TWEED, U.S.N. 
. « » THE LAST AMERICAN ALIVE ON THE ISLAND OF GUAM. FOR HIM THE 
LOYAL NATIVES SUFFERED JAP TORTURE AND DEATH TO KEEP ALIVE 
THIS ONE LAST HUMAN SYMBOL OF AMERICA AND LIBERTY. HERE, FOR 
THE FIRST TIME, IN THE DECEMBER ISSUE OF THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 
NOW ON THE NEWSSTANDS, TWEED TELLS THE WHOLE AMAZING STORY 
OF A RELENTLESS MAN HUNT THAT STRETCHED FROM WEEKS TO MONTHS, 
AND FROM MONTHS TO AN ETERNITY OF ALMOST THREE YEARS. 


Tus, according to Tweed, is not his story, but the story 
of 24,000 little pale-brown people, the Chamorros of 


. {Guam, who love America more passionately than 


they love their lives. Virtually every one of them who 
fed him or gave him a bed during his bitter wander- 


-[ings within the Jap lines was tortured or killed. 


Not one of them betrayed him. Every one of them 
tame to realize that Tweed was like the carrier of 


- 2 plague, whose touch meant pain or death. Yet they 
[continued to aid him until American forces liberated 


their shrine of freedom in July of this year. Here’s 
a saga of faith and fortitude that’s an inspiration 
to renew our ideals of freedom for which millions 


- fof Americans are working, and fighting, and dying. 


SHARE YOUR AMERICAN MAGAZINE, THEN SAVE IT 
FOR THE GOVERNMENT'S WASTE PAPER DRIVE 


OVEMBER 1, 1944 


Lesson in Love of Liberty 


When Warrant Officer Tweed was deco- 
rated with the Legion of Merit by Secre- 
tary Forrestal, he thought, “It isn’t I 
who should be honored. It’s those brave 
little guys, the Chamorros, who kept 
America alive in Guam through all the 
dark hours’ of the Jap occupation; who 
nursed me like a little flame at a shrine 
... the shrine of liberty.” 


The Chamorros have known our brand of 
liberty only 46 years. Their willingness 
to suffer martyrdom for it is, to us, the 
most moving testimonial to America and 
its democratic institutions we have ever 
been privileged to print. 


We are publishing Warrant Officer 
Tweed’s epic in our December issue, IN 
THE SERVICE OF THE NATIOV, with the 
hope and belief that it will fan to fiercer 
flame the love of liberty, American liberty, 
that burns in the breast of all who call 
themselves Americans. 
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"PRODUCTS OF GENERAL FOODS-Essential Raw Materials ond Their Sources — 


Talk-it-Over Dividend Enclosures: 
Little Mediums with a Big Future 


S a device for developing and 

maintaining sound stockholder 
relations, many of America’s best 
known corporations now include a re- 
port on activities with every dividend 
remittance. They recognize in the 
practice a practical procedure through 
which the stockholder may obtain a 
more intimate view of the current ac- 
tivities, long-range plans, problems 
and industrial potentials of the enter- 
prise in which his money is invested. 


On this page are several typical 
examples. 
In the Dividend Enclosure _illus- 


trated above General Foods Corp. 
features a chart which clearly indicates 
the many and frequently distant 
sources it must rely upon for raw 


co expeneion in the packaged food 
; held maker ALLP. on increasing!) unpor iY 


demand tor packaged foods 


RICAN HOME PRODUCTS. FORMS. FOOD DIVISION 


‘ales af food products aceounted for more than 

one seventh of our total dutlar yolks me us 1945 
The addition of the G, Washington rompany in May 
of hast year, sind P. Dadl carhy thie yrar pives ur an 
even brighter outlook in the field, with » well 
ruvmnded list of praducts to met the unpreedentest 


materials alone. Here the stockholder 
is given a graphic idea of the corpora- 
tion’s vast supply problem. A com- 
panion piece to this enclosure is a 
digest of the annual stockholders’ 
meeting. In this particular issue sub- 
jects touched upon were retirement 
plan, taxes, dividends, war work and 
paper salvage. 

American Home Products Corp., 
which is one of the few very large 
corporations that pay dividends 
monthly, is a consistent user of Divi- 
dend Enclosures. In the one shown be- 
low, the company informs the stock- 
holder of the latest food product 
acquisitions and tells how they have 
been successfully integrated into the 
Packaged Food Division. 
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Csiconse of the Board 
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On the right is illustrated one of 
General Electric’s Dividend Endclo- 
sures. In booklet form, it tells how 
G-E, in furtherance of our war effort, 
practically conducted a “University of 
War.” It explains how G-E has taught 
both servicemen and civilian techni- 
cians the use and care of new war de. 
vices. It is a review of how G-E furn- 
ishes courses on submarine propulsion, 
maintenance of high altitude plane 
equipment, radio equipment, search: 
lights, gun controls and plane locators 
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FOR RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION of the U.S.A. dur- 
ing war, transition and postwar periods offers a 
34-BILLION DOLLAR market to industry and 
2% of this market is in the 14 Southern states, 
according to figures compiled from reports received 
by the Postwar Planning Committee of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


These figures represent the consensus of opinion 
of consumers, private power interests, agriculturhl 
educators, rural electric cooperatives and various 
government agencies, including the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration. 


Here is how the South will spend $1,822,350,000 
for rural electrification: 


New Line Construction $869,436,000 
farmstead Wiring 250,801,000 
. FARM AND HOME EQUIPMENT 511,686,000 
: WATER SYSTEMS AND PLUMBING 190,427,000 
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THE SOUTH PLANS TO SPEND 
on $1,822,350,000 


Have you included the Rural South in your post- 
war advertising plans? You add the Rural South 
to your market when you add The Progressive 
Farmer’s nearly one million subscribers to your 
advertising coverage. More Southerners will see 
your advertising in The Progressive Farmer than 
in any other publication. 


The South, Subscri 
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Forest AG, 


The. Prograssive:F rmer 
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Advertising Offices: BIRMINGHAM, RALEIGH 
MEMPHIS, DALLAS, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
Pacific Coast: Edward S. Townsend Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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This is the month you vote for 
either the Governor or the ex-Gov- 
ernor of New York . . . as the next 
President of the United States. For 
once, the column will not put its neck 
out by attempting to predict the out- 
come. 

With the liquor-shortage still acute, 
in spite of the alcoholiday, Tessie 
O’Paque says she envies Aladdin who 
could rub a fabled lamp and produce 
djinn. 

Writing from overseas, Pvt. Beau 
Beals says the “Got any gum, Chum?” 
routine has caught on in Paris, where 
the local kids ask: “Got a franc, 
Yank?” and ‘Got any argent, Ser- 
geant ?””. 

Think Nothing Of It Dep’t: “An 
increase of 37/100 of a cent per ounce 
of egg-noodle content may be added 
to ceiling-prices by manufacturers of 
dehydrated noodle-soup mixes.” 

e 

I like the letterhead of E. C. Kropp 
Co., Inc., Milwaukee. A neat snapshot 
of the plant in picture-postcard style 
is tipped-in at an angle at top left, 
with this wording: ‘‘Where Postcards 
Are Made.” The address-side, at bot- 
tom left, reads (in manuscript): 
“Gentlemen: We have been manu- 
facturing quality Postcards since 
1898.” 

Writes Louise Surgison: “How’s 
about borrowing a term from the Clare 
Boothe Luce-leaf notebook to describe 
the poor little gal whose soldier boy- 
friend is overseas . . . ‘Globalonely’ ?”’ 

* 

Instead of “‘Briefalog,’’ Orville Reed 
wonders if ‘‘kittenalog” might not be 
a pat name for a small catalog. In- 
spired by something he saw in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, he further 
wonders if a beer-truck driver is an 
“alcohauler.’” He signs-off by saying 
that WACs are more concerned with 
furloughs than furbelows. 

Now that Atlantic City’s Hotel 
Dennis has been taken over by the 
Government, it’s too late to offer the 
slogan: “See your Dennis twice a 
year.” 
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Orville Reed is in again in the 
afternoon mail. He has one gob say- 
ing: “These WAVEs are really some- 
thing. Who was that number I saw 
you with last night?’ and the other 
gob replying: “807-55-34.” 

e 


R. H. Bartholomew, secretary-trea- 
surer of Winnipeg’s H. L. MacKinnon 
Co., Ltd., writes: “Re: Your plea for 
sparrow-feed. Up here, almost all the 
milling-companies put out 3-lb. pack- 
ages of ‘Cracked Wheat’ at two-for-a- 
quarter, which our feathered friends 
really go for.” 

Advertisers seem to like the spell-it- 
backward routine. Maybe a competitor 
of Chux would like the trade-name, 
“Repaid.” Spell it backward and you 
get “diaper.” 


Stopper by Buick: “The Hellcat’s 
out of the bag!” 
NIT—"“Exodontist hurt you?” 
WIT—"It was like pulling teeth!” 
a 


In case you missed it in a national 
mag, I'll relay this briefie for you. 
Fannie Hurst, the author, was strolling 
down Broadway, looking trim and slim 
after a reducing diet. The late Irvin 
Cobb caught up with her, saying: “I 
wasn’t sure it was you.’” Miss Hurst 
smiled and said: “Yes, same oid 
Fannie Hurst.’” To which Irvin re- 
plied: “Not quite. Same old Hurst 
maybe, but not the same old Fannie.”’ 

e 

George Le Dell says he just ran 
across a dog-food called “Vitapep.” 
He thinks maybe they missed the 
boat; that ‘“Vitapup” might be more 
the mark. 

“A Suggestion: Under present war- 
conditions, linen napkins imported 
from Ireland are almost impossible to 
obtain. Fresh napkins will be provided 
with each meal or as you wish. If, 
however, by using this paper ring you 
can extend the use of each napkin, it 
will be in the interest of conservation. 
Pocono Manor Inn.’”” Who wouldn't 
respond to copy like that?’ 

7 


Gordon Hertslet says his radio tells 
him the folks who sell Serutan 


(‘spell it backwards’) are now intro. 
ducing a companion-product: Nutrex, 
Gordon thinks  there’s something 
askew here, because “‘you can’t teach 
an old dog Nutrex.” (Serutan, you 
remember, is the laxative for people 
over 35.) 

Harold Marshall, head of the Man- 
hattan agency of that name, is now 
stationed at Fort Bliss, Texas. To de. 
velop mail while he is in the south- 
western desert, he has turned-out a 
better-than-usual brochure, titled: “All 
is not Bliss in Texas.”’ A cartoon shows 
Harold staring up at a tall barricade 
in an obstacle-course. Caption: ‘‘Otis, 
where is thy elevator?” 

Paul Bringe, s.m. of Milwaukee 
Dustless Brush, says, yes, someone has 
used the term “Corn Wallace’; sends 
a clipping of a purported letter by a 
Waupaca citizen to his ration-board to 
prove it. 


Byron McGill quotes the waitress as 
saying: “This is the last straw!,” as 
she shoved the final order of breakfast- 
food over the counter. 

Here’s another squib from Gordon 
Hertslet which just turned up. He 
asks: ““Wouldn’t you hate to be the 
radio announcer who garbled the 
Schlitz Beer slogan so that it came out: 
‘Just the hiss of the cops’ ?” 

Aside to E. A. W. Schulenburg, sec- 
retary of Gardner Advertising: Thanks 
for sending me an extra copy of 
“Elmer’s Little Black Notebook,” by 
Elmer (Sizzle) Wheeler. He puts the 
essence of it into three little words: 
“Don’t ration courtesy.” 

Stopper by Arrow Tie: 
on... for sighs!” 

We never print puns, but Bob 
Graham headlined a First National 
Bank ad about Philadelphia: ‘The 
City of Hums.” The reference, of 
course, is to the hum of war-industry 
in the city of homes. 

Ernest Kieser, v.p. of Kasco Mills, 
wonders why some of our talented 
Roosevelt-haters haven’t nicknamed the 
New Deal Party ‘‘Demi-cracks.’ 

Walter Winchell has discovered the 
French for. pregnant (enceinte) and 
doubtless considers it a nice change 
from “infanticipating.” 

” 

“Wife begins at 40,” gags Ham- 
mond Organ in an ad about a woman 
who took music-lessons at that age. 

T. Harry THOMPSON 


“Try this 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Dealers came from far and near and brought their servicemen with them to attend Timken service schools. Interest 


was aroused by keeping lectures to a minimum and talking exclusively about subjects which were demonstrated. 


Timken’s Most Successful Service 
School Features Demonstrations 


This oil burner firm has been remarkably successful in holding the 


dealer organization together during the war through emphasis on 


. r . 9 . . . . 
service. Timken’s most recent service-training course embodied 


some practical and lively program ideas you might like to borrow. 


BY D. G. BAIRD 


IMKEN Silent Automatic Di- 

vision of Timken-Detroit Axle 

Co., Detroit, recently concluded 

a series of servicemen’s schools 
which, in many respects, were the 
most successful it has ever conducted. 
Attendance in most cities set a record. 
Interest and attention were absorbing 
—so much so, in fact, that students did 
not want to leave the room during 
tecess, for fear they might miss some- 
thing. 

And that is the cue to a paradox. 
For with practically nothing to sell 
during the past three years, Timken 
Silent Automatic Division not only 
has maintained its dealer organization 
but has actually expanded it in these 
busy war times. 

“Approximately 90% of our pre- 
war dealers are still with us and the 
few who have dropped out have done 
80 on account of the manpower short- 
age, rather than because of any lack 
of business,” T. A. Crawford, general 
sales manager, says. “Meanwhile, we 
have appointed many new dealers, 
with the result that we now have more 
dealers than ever before. 

“When the production of oil burn- 
‘ts was stopped, early in 1942, we 
Ptomptly converted our manufactur- 
ing facilities to war work. But we felt 
that we had an obligation to our deal- 
‘ts and to our customers. Not only 
that, but no war lasts forever, and we 
wanted to retain at least the nucleus 
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of our sales and service organization 
and to build good-will for the future 
by making sure that Timken owners 
received the best possible service under 
the circumstances. Even in normal 
times, 90% of oil-burner sales are 
traceable to satisfied customers. Our 
decision, therefore, was to keep our 
name and our product before the pub- 
lic, to keep our name associated with 
homes and heating, to continue to aid 
our dealers in every way possible, and 
to keep Timken owners satisfied.” 

In considering plans for the 1944 
service training schools, Timken man- 
agement decided that, in view of the 
large turnover of dealers’ servicemen 
which had occurred during the preced- 
ing twelve months, it would be better 
to hold fewer schools and to make 
them more thorough. Timken execu- 
tives couldn’t bring all the dealers 
and their servicemen to the laboratory, 
but they would “take the laboratory 
to them’’ in a limited number of key 
cities. 

Preparations were begun in March 
for the schools which were conducted 
late in July and in August. Seven cities 
were selected: Chicago, Detroit, Syra- 
cuse, Boston, Philadelphia, New York, 
and Baltimore. Laboratory equipment 
of extensive variety and quantity was 
assembled and prepared to be shipped 
to one school after another. Coopera- 
tion of parts manufacturers was en- 
listed. A wall poster listing the cities 


where schools were to be held, together 
with dates, was prepared and sent to 
dealers to be posted in their service 
stations or salesrooms where service- 
men would see it. 

A personal letter was sent to all 
dealers, telling them of the plans and 
urging them to come and bring their 
servicemen. Hotel reservations were 
made for factory representatives and 
dealers and their servicemen well in 
advance. A comprehensive two-days- 
and-evenings course was planned and 
committed to writing. Questionnaires, 
both oral and written, to be answered 
by the students were prepared. Litera- 
ture was prepared and/or accumulated 
for distribution during the sessions. 

Class sessions were from 8:30 to 
noon, 1:30 to 5:30, and 7:00 to 9:00. 
Lectures were held to a minimum and, 
when necessary, they were supple- 
mented by blackboard, charts, dia- 
grams, and laboratory equipment. 
Demonstrations were stressed, many 
of which were made more informal 
and personal by breaking the school 
up into three groups so that a smaller 
number of dealers and servicemen 
could gather around the demonstrator 
and get a closer view of the operation 
of the equipment. This, however, did 
not necessitate the use of three sets of 
the same equipment; instead, the 
groups circulated from one demonstra- 
tion to another so that all witnessed 
all of the demonstrations. 


Prepared in All Details 


Equipment included a combustion 
test set, special oil spray test demon- 
strator, stroboscope, oil boiler base 
with complete oil burner in the base, 
cut-away constant level valve, cut-away 
dual oil valve in operation, cut-away 
Teesdale pump, operating model of 
Sundstrand pump demonstrator, work- 
ing model of draft control demonstra- 
tor, complete sets of Minneapolis- 
Honeywell and Perfex controls, mis- 
cellaneous motors, fans,  igniters, 
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valves, service parts, and other items. 

The Minneapolis-Honeywell and 
Perfex companies assigned representa- 
tives, as well as equipment, to the 
schools, and each company was allotted 
three hours on the program. 

Bell & Gossett distributed their 
heating contractor's manual to all in 
attendance, free. 

Timken distributed some literature 
of a general character before the 
sessions began, then distributed other 
literature of a specific character after 
each demonstration, Timken also had 
a quantity of its latest service hand- 
book available for those who wished 
to purchase one. This service hand- 


book, by the way, doesn’t so much as 
mention oil burner installation, be- 
cause none are being installed these 
days. It is devoted entirely to service, 
with emphasis on what to look for 
when a trouble call comes in, proper 
adjustment of burners, how to perform 
service operations, and how to meet 
every conceivable contingency. It is so 
prepared that even a novice can under- 
stand it and can take care of most 
service operations. 

In this connection, Timken has also 
prepared for Timken owners a 24-page 
booklet, “Operating Instructions,’ 
which has contributed much to cus- 
tomer satisfaction and comfort and has 


reduced the amount of letter-writin 
at the factory. Now when an owner 
writes in and asks how he can operate 
his oil burner to best advantage, o, 
why it won't operate, the factory sends 
him a booklet instead of trying to 
cover the subject in a personal letter. 
The booklet, among other things, con. 
tains a check-list of causes and reme. 
dies when the burner won't operate— 
things to do before sending for a serv 
iceman. 

Getting back to the service schools, 
oral questions were asked after each 
demonstration and written ones were 
furnished all dealers and servicemen 
in self-addressed envelopes, to be 
forwarded to the factory later. These 
all were graded and returned, together 
with suitable comment from F. M. 
Jordan, Timken service manager, and 
the best of them from each school 
were published in the Timken dealer 
paper. 


28,790 MANUFACTURERS 


Response Beyond Expectations 


“The attendance in every case ex. 
ceeded expectations and the interest 
manifested by one and all was espe- 
cially gratifying,” Mr. Jordan reports. 
“Dealers came from far and near and 
brought their servicemen with them, 
paying the latter’s wages, as well as 
their expenses for the trip. Several 
came from Canada and many traveled 
a considerable distance. 

“The dealers might well be expected 
to be interested in the training, be- 
cause it was given for their benefit, but 
the servicemen, who, after all, are 
hourly-rated workers, seemed to be 
just as keenly interested as their em- 
ployers were. Ordinarily, at such a 
meeting, there is considerable coming 
and going—some drift into the bar 
and stay too long, and so on. But at 
these schools, there was no absentee- 
ism. Even following a five- or ten- 
minute recess period, all would be 
right back in the room on time, and 
all indicated clearly that they didn't 
want to miss a thing. 

“We attribute their unusual interest 
to two reasons: the laboratory equip- 
ment and the method of instruction. 
Few of them had ever seen such equip- 
ment before and it attracted and held 
their interest. Then we didn’t bore 
them with lectures on subjects with 
which they were already familiar. We 
kept the lectures to a minimum, talked 
almost exclusively about the subjects 
which were being demonstrated, and 
used equipment to visualize what we 
had to say. 

“Then after each demonstration, we 
would invite questions and if there 
were none, we'd say ‘all right, we'll 
ask you one.’ We would then ask 
pertinent questions concerning the 


Out of an average total edition of 56,151, Dun’s Review 
reaches 28,790 manufacturers. The size of these concerns, 
as indicated by their Dun & BrapstreeT ratings, and the 
title of the officers reached in each group, appear in the 
following analysis: 


Over $20M- 
$125M $125M 


Under All 
$20M Other Total 


Owner, Partner, Chairman 606 1,380 531 720 3327 
President 6,664 3,229 542 2,276 12,711 
Vice-President . 219 14 182 1,169 
Treasurer, Secretary 670 90 566 35303 
Gen. Mgr., Mgr., Sales Mgr., 

Factory Mar............ 216 41 254 1,435 
District and Branch Mgr... 6 3 66 906 
All Other “e 35334 1,163 297-1145 5,939 


NR ic wakes 15,180 6,883 1,518 5,209 28,790 


These figures represent a name-by-name check; they are 
not the result of a projection of a sample. 


It is believed that the manufacturers in the $125,000 and 
over bracket, represent more than 85% of the top-rated 
manufacturers of the country. 


In addition, the magazine covers 12,397 wholesalers; 4,213 
banking, financial and insurance companies; 6,191 trans- 
portation, communication, utility, and retail establishments, 
etc.; through 20,666 presidents; 6,603 owners, partners, 
and chairmen; 2,320 vice-presidents; 2,375 treasurers; 2,937 
secretaries, etc. Detailed breakdown available, as well as 
evidence of unusual results secured by advertisers. 


DUNS REVIEW 


Published by DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc. 
290 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND BOSTON LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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‘ 


EN Maisie appeared on the beach 

her mother heard what was said all 
tight—and promptly got “one of those 
new bathing costumes’’ for herself. 


Which is pretty much what happens 
whenever a progressive idea comes along. 


Take the auto. Folks who yelled ‘‘Get 
a horse’’ when the first horseless mon- 
sters snorted down Main Street soon 
“knew a good thing when they saw it” 
-the second time, anyway. 

And people who, at first, “couldn't 
see any use for a telephone’’ now have 
to be asked to limit their calls. 


Look at “the comics”’ as another ex- 
ample of hearty acceptance of a new idea. 


They're acknowledged today as a basic 
educational force. The Army Air Force 
uses the “picture story’’ technique to 
train aviators. Teachers find it invaluable 
as a teaching aid in classrooms... while 
in Sunday Schools across the country, 
children are learning a better understand- 
ing of the Bible through stories in pic- 
ures. And, to quote a recent Fortune 
Magazine poll—“' Four out of five persons 
who buy newspapers read comic strips.” 


No wonder 48 leading manufacturers 
advertise their names and products in 
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“What Will People Say!” 


Puck-The Comic Weekly, the majority 
of them consistently year after year. 


These iirms proved Puck’s worth. They 
have found what tremendous sales power 
there is in getting their advertising “next 
to” a picture story starring such popular 
and beloved personalities as “Jiggs and 
Maggie,” “ Blondieand Dagwood,”’ “The 
Little King,” “Prince Valiant,” “Little 
Annie Rooney,” “The Katzenjammer 
Kids,” and all the others who “‘live”’ in 
Puck’s great all-star cast. 


No less than 20,000,000 people read 
Puck every week. Distributed through 
15 great Sunday newspapers from coast 
to coast, Puck is ‘family reading” in 
over 6,500,000 homes. 


In the post-war period, Puck will be 
even more important, because to millions 
it’s been ‘‘an oasis of fun” in a war-torn 
world...a weekly publication peculiarly 
close to the hearts and the minds of 
the American people. 


For more information about how this 
publication can help sell your company’s 
name or product, just call or write Puck- 
The Comic Weekly, 959 Eighth Avenue, 
New York 19, N. Y., or Hearst Building, 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


the hdverlisers 


Following are the names of 
the manufacturers whose 
advertising has appeared in 
Puck during the last year. The 
majority have run consistent 
schedules—year after year 


Baver & Black Ltd. 

Bendix Aviation Corporation 
Walter J. Black, Inc. 
Bristol-Myers Company 
Chesebrough Mfg. Co. Consolidated 
Chrysler Corporation 

The Coca-Cola Company 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 
Corning Glass Works 

The Cudahy Packing Co. 

Derby Foods, Inc. 

Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 
Doughnut Corp. of America 
Eversharp, Inc. 

Frank H. Fleer Corp. 

F. W. Fitch Company 

General Electric Co. 

General Mills, Inc. 

A. C. Gilbert Co. 

Gillette Safety Razor Co. 

The Grove Laboratories, Inc. 
Geo. A. Hormel & Company 
International Cellucotton Products Co. 
The Andrew Jergens Company 
“The ‘Junket’ Folks” 

(Chr. Hansen's Laboratory, Inc.) 
Lambert Pharmacal Company 
Lamont, Corliss & Company 
Thomas Leeming & Co., Inc. 
Lever Brothers Company 
The Lionel Corporation 
Maybelline Company 
The Mennen Company 
Pepsi-Cola Company 
The Pepsodent Co. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
Procter & Gamble Co. 

The Quaker Oats Co. 
Ralston Purina Co. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Twentieth Century Fox Film Corp. 
Unicorn Press 

U. S. Army Recruiting Service 
Van Camp's, Inc. 

Wilson Chemical Co., Inc. 
William H. Wise & Co., Inc. 
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The “5 and 10’s” are the Department Stores of the masses. These stores 
handle over 30,000 different items popularly priced, from 5e to $5.00 and 
over, to meet the needs of the masses. No matter what size city, town, or 
village you go into, the syndicate variety stores get the traffic. 

Many of these stores do over a million dollar annual volume. 

In the 5000 odd stores comprising the big 10 group, the average annual 
volume per store is over $275,000.00. In this important group of stores alone, 


which did a volume of $1,341,376,361 in 1943, The Merchandiser gives you a 
coverage of nearly 12.000 key people. 


The "MERCHANDISER" 


Is a highly specialized medium catering 
exclusively to the 5 & 10 to $1.00 and up 
syndicate variety stores. 


Editorially slanted to the problems and 
interests of the store managers and their 
assistants, who do the day-in and day-out 
ordering of merchandise for this approxi- 
mately two billion dolar market. 


Total MERCH ANDISE-ORDERING 
circulation 16,514 key people in 8300 stores. 


Largest audited circulation in the field 


DON’T OVERLOOK THIS TREMENDOUS 
MARKET IN YOUR POST WAR PLANS! 


SYNDICATE STORE MERCHANDISER NB) 


79 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N., Y. 


demonstration and that almost invyagj- 
ably would bring up discussions jg 
which many would take part. 

“One other thing we did, by the 
way, was to have a photographer og 
hand to take many candid camera 
shots. The best of these were published 
in our dealer paper and others were 
sent to interested dealers.” 

What Timken executives did in this 
respect in 1942-43 was outlined jp 
the April 1, 1943, issue of Sates 
MANAGEMENT. Briefly, they converted 
their sales organization to service, 
carried out an extensive program de- 
signed to aid both dealers and owners, 
and continued to advertise in news- 
papers and magazines and to keep in 
touch with Timken owners by direct 
mail. 


Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


Send order with remittances, to Readers’ 
Service Bureau, SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


“A Self-Appraisal Test for Your Sales. 
men,’ by Eugene J. Benge, Benge Asso- 
ciates, Chicago. (5 cents each.) 


Salesmen’s Application Blank (see sam- 
ple in SM, August 15, 1944). Reprints up 
to 100 copies, 10 cents each; 100 and 
over, 8 cents each. 


“GI Joe Asks: ‘Shall I Seek a Career in 
Selling after the War?,’ by Burton Bige- 
low, Burton Bigelow Organization, New 
York City. September 1, 1944. (5 cents 
each) 


“First Steps Toward Cutting Guesswork 
Out of Hiring Salesmen,” by Eugene J. 
Benge, Benge Associates, Management 
Engineers, Chicago, February 1, 1944. (3 
cents each) 


"Up-to-Date Data of New York Buying 
Affiliations of the Principal Department 
Stores.” March 1, 1944, (10 cents each) 


"Self-Analysis Scale for Sales Managers,” 
by Eugene J. Benge, Benge Associates, 
Management Engineers, Chicago. March 1, 
1944. (5 cents each) 


“Nineteen Questions About Aptitude 
Testing,” January 15, 1944. (3 cents each) 


“The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce—How It Can Help You,” by 
A. R. Hahn, Managing Editor. Sevtembet 
1 through November 20, 1943. (10 cents 
each) 


“How Perfect Is Your ‘Sales Sense’ ?” by 
Bertrand R. Canfield, October 10, 1938. 
(5 cents each) 


“So You Need a New Payment Plan 
for Your Post-War Sales Force?”, by 
Burton Bigelow, Burton Bigelow Organiza. 
tion, New York City. September | and 
September 15, 1943 (5 cents each) 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Designing 
to Sell 


Bent Grass Girt Item: Illustrated is one of the new 
designs now appearing in the bent glass line of 
Kensington, Inc., New Kensington, Pa. This at- 
tractive rectangular tray measures 14” x 24” and 
carries a graceful clipper ship and star design. 


Piastic Noresook Binver: Made of Tenite plastic 
this binder is injection-molded in two pieces which 
are riveted together at one end. To add or remove 
sheets, a latching flange at the top is pulled out, and 
one side is swung open in a scissor-like movement. 
It is designed with 1l-ring posts to combine the best 
features of both ring and post binders. It is available 
in colors. Binders are molded by Kampa Mfg. Co. 


Recorp ALBUMS FOR JUVENILES: RCA 
or in Victor Division, Radio Corp. of America, j 
3ige- Camden, N. J., is presenting, in new and j 
New appropriate dress, ten sets of perennial } 
ents favorites among children. Victor engaged a ee. 


group of artists, including several well- 
known illustrators of children’s books, to / 
design the new albums. They appeal as gift j 


7 items for the youthful set with their gala j S 

: four-color decorations both inside and out. { Pom 1 

nent " Vicron 

(3 ~ ds toa” OF Crepe 

ying 

ment “Pocket Epition” Suave Kit: Measuring only 244” x 344” 

ach) “The Caravan” is a new luxurious kit consisting of ten 
Personna blades, a precision razor and a 20-gauge steel 

ai mirror—all] compactly arranged in a stitchless case of genuine 

wn pigskin leather. It may be obtained complete with a carton 

ht for mailing to servicemen. Worthington, Fifth Avenue, New 


York City are the manufacturers and also the distributors. 


tude 

ach) 

estic New Lever Fioat Controt: This device gives accurate and 

” by dependable level to within a fraction of an inch and is said 

nbet to be automatically and mechanically trouble-free. It is free 

“ents of electrical switching or contacts within or without the float 
chamber. There are no levers, linkages, bellows, stuffing boxes, 
cooling fins, mercury switches or wearing parts. By the simple 

» by adjustment of a screw the level of the liquid can he raised or 

938. lowered. This new device is made by The Hancock Valve 


Division, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


~ TWO GREAT FORCES whic 


McGuffey did more than make new 
millions of readers—he inspired a 
new way of life. 


True Story did more than create 
new magazine readers—it opened an 
influential route to hitherto un- 
reached millions. 


_s° 
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Robbins | lies its promotional themes in with the return of music- 
loving G. I. Joes—which may sow the seeds for an expanding music 
market. Dealers are urged to make plans now for post-war business. 


Robbins Sees Boom in Music When 
Singing Army Marches Home 


... and se they talk to dealers about opportunities for cashing in 
om this new market after V-Day. They start an Artists’ Bureau, and 


launch Lion Record Co. to help popularize newly published songs. 


CTING on the assumption 

that our Army is a “singing 

Army. and that our service 

men and women will come 
back knowing how to play more 
musical instruments than when they 
left, Robbins Music Corp., New York 
City, is conducting an active dealer 
ampaign based on this post-war sell- 
ing theme. 

Post-war opportunities, arising from 
this greatly expanded market for sheet 
music and other music merchandise, 
ae being plugged promotionally by 
the company. They are also the chief 
ubject to be discussed by the com- 
pany’s sales manager and educational 
director, E. j. McCauley, during his 
current swing around the country 
visiting the trade. 

_ Robbins, the thirty-year-old publish- 
ing firm which, in recent years, has 
tbsorbed Leo Feist, Inc., and Miller 
Music Corp., is articulately optimistic 
bout the future. Its management 
makes no secret of its belief that the 
Music business is in for a “gigantic 
‘xpansion,” and, by way of support for 
ts stand, it reminds dealers that while 
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others were decrying the effects of the 
war on the music business, “we went 
on record and predicted the biggest 
sales boom in the history of the in- 
dustry.” More tangible evidence of 
the firm’s right to optimistic views is 
its own annual gross sales figure of 
more than a million dollars, no mean 
showing in the light of the unit sale 
of sheet music and of current short- 
ages. 

In its merchandising policies, Rob- 
bins usually manages to keep one step 
ahead of the times. Its newest forward- 
looking venture is the organization of 
two subsidiary companies, an Artists’ 
Bureau and the Lion Record Co. This 
action will permit closer coordination 
of merchandising efforts than was 
possible when the company had to 
wait for other agencies to join it in 
boosting potentially popular songs to 
“hitdom.” The various elements of the 
music merchandising world all depend 
upon one another to some extent, co- 
ordination and timing being extremely 
important factors in the success of 
musical numbers. In the past, Robbins 
sometimes knew what it was to have 


to hold a song back because it had to 
wait till the right kinds of artists got 
around to making recordings of it. 
Under the new system, both artists 
and recording machinery can swing 
into action at the psychologically right 
moment. As this is written, the newly 
formed Robbins Artists’ Bureau has 
more than a dozen entertainment per- 
sonalties on its roster, and the Lion 
Record Co. has its first two records 
ready for issue. 


Keep Dealers’ Stocks Moving 


Through the years Robbins has ac- 
quired a handful of merchandising 
tricks that keep music moving from 
dealers’ stocks, building profits both 
for the company and for dealers (and 
for distributors, in those areas where 
they handle Robbins’ merchandise). 
Among these are methods of lengthen- 
ing the life of musical selections; 
bringing out old numbers in folios 
and albums, and providing the trade 
with a series of catalogs—both general 
and specialized. 

That the company has succeeded in 
prolonging the life of many musical 
numbers is indicated in the steady sales 
volume many of its old-time favorites 
still enjoy. There are several things 
Robbins does to keep its old-timers 
alive. One is to bring them out in new 
arrangements and new forms, backed 
by big-name artists or orchestra leaders. 
The method which is probably most 
characteristic of the company is that 
of including worthy selections in song- 
books. A great many of these collec- 
tions have been produced. Even today, 
when production problems and paper 
shortages must be reckoned with, there 
are catalog listings of fourteen differ- 
ent pocket-size song-books, ranging 
from a Victory Song Book (for service 
men) to “Fifty Famous Favorites.” 
Until recently, dealers enjoyed ex- 
cellent volume on Robbins’ 256-page 
‘‘Mammoth Book,” at $1.25, but the 
paper shortage has curtailed promo- 
tion of this item. 

The music business is peculiar in 
that its successes come without warn- 
ing, reach spectacular heights, and 
then die without warning. A big hit, 
such as “Mairzy-Doats,’” a Robbins 
number, may well sell at the rate of 
30,000 a day for several months, then 
go off suddenly, without a tapering-oft 
period. If Robbins believes that a 
number has real merit, the firm refuses 
to let it die. This policy requires plug- 
ging, but it pays dividends. 

One method of keeping a selection 
alive is to hold it constantly before the 
eyes of program directors, picture pro- 
ducers, record executives, singing 
artists, transcription managers, adver- 
tising agency staffs, musical directors, 
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orchestra leaders—in short, before all 
those who are in a position to influ- 
ence the music-loving public. Robbins 
does this by bringing out pocket-size 
catalogs aimed especially at those 
groups. These condensed catalogs are 
prepared especially as reminders, for 
the convenience of those specialist 
music customers. 

Good “‘packaging” is also a plank 
in Robbins’ program, in the sense that 
present-day sheet music covers are gay 
and striking. This is in line with the 
accepted tenet that modern music mer- 
chandising is geared to appeal to the 
eye as well as to the ear. (This is 


true also of records and albums, and 
of musical instruments and of all 
props used by orchestras and other 
musical performers.) A visit to any 
up-and-coming music store provides 
ample evidence of the extent of the 
importance accorded eye appeal as a 
merchandising factor. It is to be ob- 
served not only in the covers of 
Robbins sheet music and collections, 
but also in the variety of point-of-sale 
leaflets and catalogs issued by the com- 
pany. The trend in these latter is to- 
ward specialization, catalogs, and 
literature being offered to various 
groups of music-lovers. In addition to 


WRAP SECURELY 


ADDRESS CLEARLY 


EXPRESS BEFORE DEC. ist 


BEFORE YOU can wrap, address and ship you first must have bought 


something. Have you completed your Christmas shopping, particularly 


for those gifts you will send out of town? Railway Express relied on 


by. generations of Americans for speeding gifts and goods safely to their 


destinations, suggests you do it now. And here’s why: The shipping 


needs of our country at war are urgent. 


You, as a gift sender, can help us serve your interests, too, by doing 


these three simple things: 


1 Shop and ship before December 1st. Phone Rail- 
way Express when the packages are ready to go. 


2 Wrap your gifts carefully and securely. 


Address them clearly with your own and the 
consignee’s name, street number, city and state. 


an 
INNS 
SS 
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the offerings of old-time favorites. 
there are catalogs of Hawaiian music, 
choral music, modern American music, 
and many other classifications. The 
Hawaiian music fancier has, for ex. 
ample, a listing of 100 individual 
selections, about 15 song-books, and 
guitar and ukulele instruction books, 
Like many other Robbins catalogs, this 
one has on its back cover an order 


coupon. 


Robbins has aggressively cultivated 
the Latin-American market, and has 
published more than 200 selections, 
and many folios, in Spanish. These, 
naturally, are of the type known to 
appeal to Latins. Both sheet music 
and album covers are especially de. 
signed for the Latin-American market, 
and the colors and illustrations are 
carefully chosen to suit the individual 


tastes of that market. 


A Subsidiary Has Charge 


A subsidiary, Robbins International 
Corp., handles the Latin-American 
business, which is individually pro- 
moted. It not only handles sales, but 
secures the services of Cuban and other 
Latin composers. The company pub- 
lishes songs first in the original Span- 
ish or Portuguese, and later the Eng- 
lish versions. Spanish adaptations of 
popular Robbins song hits in the U. S. 
are also published for the Latin trade. 
A six-page folder currently lists the 


songs, 


orchestrations and folios dis- 


tributed through Robbins International. 

The mark-up on sheet and _ folio 
music is good, averaging 40%. The 
combination of intelligent marketing 
methods, backed by sound promotion, 
on the part of such companies as Rob- 
bins, and of alert retailing practices, 
should enable the industry to enjoy the 
bright future Robbins envisions for it. 
“Thousands of American boys have 
learned to play instruments. Millions 
have cultivated the singing habit . . . 
These boys will return to buy more 


musical 


instruments, 


more record 


players, more song folios, more instru- 
mental methods and more sheet music 
. . . The dealers who make their plans 
with us now will get a larger slice ol 
post-war business.” That quotation 
from a recent message to Robbins 
dealers suggests a promotional theme, 
tying in with the return of music- 
loving G. I. Joes, which may indeed 
sow the seeds for an expanding music 


market. 


For Signs 
of the Future 
Look to 
by A 


SIGN CO, LIMA, OHIO 
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governed country is the worst governed country. 


They are opposed to Communism, Fascism 
or any form of despotism. 


They are opposed to intolerance, as well as to 
fanaticism. 


They are opposed to race prejudice and to class 
conflict. 


They believe in opportunity for all and 
equality before the law. 


They believe in the capitalistic system, so-called, 
which is the only practical economic system of 
proven worth and with adequate reward for merit. 


They believe in compensation in proportion 
to service rendered, and in no limit to the ex- 
tent of the compensation if the extent of the 
service is equally great. 


They believe in the creation of wealth through 
industry and the distribution of wealth in wages. 


They believe that the attempt to distribute wealth 
through theft is not only disastrous morally but 
economically, and means the ruination of industry 
and the destruction of all possible prosperity. 


They are opposed to any form of politics 


and economics which endeavor to grade down 
the most prosperous to the level of the lowest; 
and they believe ardently in the American sys- 
tem of politics and economics which for a cen- 
tury and a half has successfully raised the lower 


strata to a nearer level with the upper. 


They believe in deportation of alien cranks and 
criminals, particularly those who came to this coun- 
try to find freedom of speech and remained to abuse 
it; who came to this country to gain the liberties 
which they are unable intelligently to understand 
and enjoy; who came to this country te find pros- 
perity and who are trying to create in this country 
the conditions which have brought adversity to other 
lands. 


They are opposed to government by any 
clique or class. 


They believe in genuine democracy, the rule of 
the majority. 


They believe that America should be for Ameri- 
cans and that Americans should be for America. 


Those who do not approve of these policies 
would better not take these papers, because 
these are the policies which will be adhered to 
as long as these papers are published. 


This Editorial was written by 
William Randolph Hearst APRIL 21, 1935 
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Mid-Continent Explains Advertised 


Brands to Company Employes 


(THE AVERAGE EMPLOYE has little appreciation of the 
importance of brands, knows nothing of the economics of 
advertising, does not understand why companies continue 
to advertise when they are over-sold. Nor does he know the 
relation of his own job to the company’s selling policies. 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp., Tulsa, issues a statement 
to its business family under the title “The All-American 
Brand Team,” via its house magazine, “The Diamond.” The 
editors of SALES MANAGEMENT like it well enough to 
reproduce it here, suggest a similar action on the part of 
other companies —THE EDITORS.) 


OU are employed by the manufacturer of 
established branded products. That means 
that your work meets a certain standard 
of performance set by the company—and 
set high. It means that the products you help to 
make or sell have met with consumer approval— 
year in, year out, and that means that you are 
secure in your expectation of steady employment. 


If it didn’t mean these things, you wouldn't 
be an employe of the company. For a product 
becomes ‘‘established” by virtue of its consistently 
high quality, which results from consistently good 
workmanship and materials, and results iv constant 
consumer demand and steady employment. Dia- 
mond D-X products are in constant demand. 


In short, your company has a mame. A name 
built up through years of conscientious work and 
vision—vision and revision. 


Basically, the story of the products you help to 
make and distribute is the story of other established 
brand name products and the story of our high 
standard of living. For the brand name system is 
the “keystone in the arch of mass production.” 


Without brand name products, the arch of mass 
production could conceivably have been bxilt, but 
it could not conceivably have continued to stand. 
The solid foundation of mass consumption is what 
keeps the arch standing. Take away mass con- 
sumption, mass buying, and the arch falls of its 
own weight. But mass production doesn’t of itself 
create mass consumption. 


This is where national advertising comes in. 
National advertising builds the foundation that 
supports the arch. But, like mass production, it 
doesn’t create mass demand. Human desires, 
human needs do that. What it does is to educate 
mass demand by teaching it where it can satisfy 
itself again and again and again—by teaching it 
where it can find consistent, dependable quality, 
where the greatest dollar value is found. 


No, mass production and national advertising 
do not create mass demand. Where there is a mass 


of people there will be mass demand. After all, 
people have to live—to keep on being people. 


But merely being people is not enough for 
people. Not for the American people at any rate 
Americans insist on being persons. They insist, 
indeed, on being personages. They always have 
insisted on having more than just barely enough 
to stay alive and reproduce their kind. They have 
insisted on abundance and quality—on plenty of 
both. And their getting what they wanted has 
meant adequate wages, prices they could afford to 
pay, and leisure, and a sense of security enabling 
them to enjoy what they have bought. 


Helping the American people get what they 
wanted has been the business of the brand name 
system. It has gone about its business systematically 
—as the word system implies. It has had a plan- 
a plan based on a few common sense principles: 


1. You can’t sell any product to a man who 
can’t afford to buy it. 

2. You can’t expect a man to buy your product 
a second time if he was not satisfied the first time. 

3. You must never forget that wage-earners are 
wage-spenders, potential buyers of your product. 


These are the guiding principles of the plan. 
They explain brand name practices and results. 


These are the leading practices: 

1. Mass, rationalized production by means of 
highly skilled workers, dependable materials, and 
the most advanced scientific techniques. 

2. National advertising to educate mass demand. 

3. High wages. 


And here are the results: 

1. Products of consistent, dependable quality. 

2. The lowest possible prices. 

3. An aad mass of consumers who te- 
peatedly buy brand name merchandise because it #s 
dependable and within range of their pocketbooks. 

4. Steady, planned, year-round production based 
on steady demand. 

5. Steady, year-round employment made possi 
ble by steady demand. 


That’s the story. You helped to write it. You 
are helping to write it every day. And the beauty 
of it is that you are in no danger of running out 
of plot or writing materials. Not as long as the 
boss stays in business. 


You can help to keep the boss in business by 
helping to preserve the brand name system. And 
that’s easy—just spend your dollar where it will 
do you the most good as consumer and worker. 
Spend it on brand name goods. 


<I 
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“As a consumer of merchandise, the 
farmer is isolated from the constant 
panorama of store windows most of 
the time. Compared with the city man, 
he has different problems, different 
working conditions, different worries, 
and, to a large degree, different plea- 
sures. All this a manufacturer needs to 
know if he is to present his product 
to farmers effectively, and get results.” 


Photos by Ewing Galloway 
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Vice-President and Director of Research 
Erwin, Wasey & Co. 
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Want to Sell the Farmer? Then Key 
Your Appeal to the Life He Leads 


Although farmers account for 40% of the retail sales of America, 


advertisers before the war were spending only 5% of their appro- 


priations to reach them. What’s wrong? Answer: Lack of specific 


facts about differences between life on the farm and life in the city. 


ASSES of statistics and in- 
formation are available on 
the farm market, yet no 
great consumer group is 

more misunderstood, underestimated 
and neglected by some advertisers. 

For generations the mail-order hous- 
es have demonstrated that farmers can 
be sold at a profit by advertising alone. 
Nevertheless, before the war, adver- 
tisers were spending only 5% of their 
appropriations to reach the rural 


—.. 


* From a talk made before the New York 
Chapter of the American Marketing Asso- 


(lation. 
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people—consumers who actually ac- 
count for 40% of the retail sales of 
America. 

In other words, the facts indicate 
that the advertising “brains” of many 
businesses spend 95% of their time 
thinking how to win 60% of the 
market. And accord the other 40% a 
mere 5% consideration. 

Recently we asked a number of ad- 
vertisers the reason for this discrep- 
ancy. One advertiser, who has culti- 
vated the farm market for years, 
replied: 

“I believe it is due to a lack of a 
proper understanding of the farmer 


and his family. City people, preoccu- 
pied with urban problems, know little 
about farming, farm people, how they 
think, what they think, who does the 
buying. They still think of the farmer 
in terms of cartoons, and characters 
that were common to vaudeville 30 
yeats ago. They do not know that 
farming is a highly complicated busi- 
ness, requiring great versatility and 
knowledge of many topics. These 
people should count the fraternity pins 
and Phi Beta Kappa keys on farms.” 

Other advertisers who replied to our 
questionnaire, complained that there 
was a lack of statistical information on 
the Farm Market. Still other adver- 
tisers comforted themselves with the 
“slop-over” circulation argument, with 
such comments as these: “Our radio 
program is listened to by farmers, 
too;” or, “Many farmers read the 
national magazines,” etc. 
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“It’s gust a little device we invented 
for the home front to make up for the 
success of the last Buffalo Evening 
News* Smokes for Soldiers drive.” 


It is apparent from these replies that 
many advertisers have made no serious 
effort to find out in what ways the 
farmer is different from the urban oppot 
dweller insofar as buying and using § of wo 
their products is concerned. These dif : 
ferences in product needs, buying § his w 
habits, and uses seem to call for special § Let 
“farm copy” and the use of farm § band 
media. Ho 

Actually, for many products, the j time 
farm market is as specialized a field as § piece 
any technical or industrial market. The § the 0 
farmer is a capitalist, operating and §j of h 
servicing his own machinery. As a con. § them, 
sumer of merchandise, he is isolated § woul 
from the constant panorama of store § morn 
windows most of the time. Compared § Ho 
with the city man, he has different § ment: 
problems, different working conditions, § feren 
different worries and, to a large de. § figure 
gtee, different pleasures. All this a § tet di 
manufacturer needs to know if he is to § 5 ne 
present his product effectively to the § dawn 
farmer. ets W 


Sell to Meet Farmer’s Needs St 


Let’s take a few examples: Ur 

If you are selling motor cars to § fam 
farmers, it might be worthwhile to bear f lunct: 
in mind that 60% of the county and § it's h 
rural roads of America are still un- § beca 
surfaced. In other words, the farmer § contr 
can still get stuck in the mud. Copy for e 
that describes the  ‘“‘distinguished § farm 
beauty” and “superb performance” of § the | 
a car may appeal to the city chap, but §f in th 
the farmer may want to know whether § them 
the car will stand up on the kind of § with 
roads he will use it on, and the kind § minc 
of work he'll use it for. An automobile § and 
is part of a farmer's production equip- § time 
ment. and 

Let’s take the medical field, as § war 
another example. And by the way, § W 
there is an excellent market for good § the \ 
medicinal products, because farming is 
one of the most hazardous of all oc- 
cupations. During the first two years 


of this war, more farmers were killed J A 
in accidents at home than soldiers on § patti 
the fighting fronts of the world. There § farm 
were 1,500,000 farmers injured last § 5% 
year. the 

Iliness, likewise, is more frequent § Zine: 
on the farm, perhaps because the farm- § "coi 
er works in all kinds of weather, works § our 
all hours, and probably doesn’t have The 
much rest. When a farmer catches cold SiMe 
or is injured by a machine, he cant § Sam 
send Johnnie down to the corner drug: § ‘ts- 
store because he lives miles from town, § Was 
and there is no doctor in the next § Mn 
block. He usually takes care of himself § sets 
with what he has. The farmer’s drug: § "én 
gist is his wife, his drugstore, the T 
family medicine cupboard. «ave 

What a difference in the buying § Man 
habits of drug products compared with ff ful: 
those of the 4 ia dweller. The farm 5% : 
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a's wife buys in advance of illness 
ind injury. The city man seeks relief 
oly when he is in trouble. What an 
opportunity to improve sales messages 
of worthy medical products— by talk- 
ing directly to the farmer's druggist— 
his wife. 

Let’s consider the potential for 
branded food products. 

How many city folks get up just in 
ime to catch a sip of coffee and a 
piece of toast and make the 8:15 to 
the office? If these people had a day 
of hard physical farm work before 
them, and one behind them, they 
would take time to eat well in the 
morning. The farmer has to. 

How many urban dwellers, between 
mental exertions and sedentary con- 
ferences, begin worrying about their 
figures and wonder if they hadn't bet- 
ter diet a little? Out on the farm, food 
is needed to provide the energy for a 
dawn-to-dusk day of labor. Few farm- 
es worry about their waistlines. 


Study Farmer’s Needs Now 


Unlike the laborer in factories, the 
farmer doesn’t usually eat out of a 
lunch box. His restaurant is his home, 
i's handy, and he gets a real lunch— 
because his wife is his “chef.” What a 
contrast between the white collar man, 
or even the urban workmen, and the 
farmer. What an opportunity to sell 
the largest single group of consumers 
in the country by talking directly to 
thm in language they understand, 
with pictures that strike home to their 
minds. Today, while rationing is here 
and advertising space limited, is the 
time to find out more about the farmer 
and to lay sound plans for the post- 
war era. 

We have one more illustration of 
the value and the result of researching 
the farm market. It is in the automotive 
field, a practical example and case his- 
tory. 

About six years ago, in servicing a 
particular account, we were giving the 
fam market just about the routine 
5% thinking.” We were “adapting” 
the theme used in the national maga- 
unes for the farm media. Our farm 
fecommendations came at the end of 
our national magazine presentation. 
They were boiled down and brief, 
simply because we believed that the 
same copy would appeal to the farm- 
‘s—with only minor changes—that 
was designed for city folks. Then we 
fan across the ‘40%-of-the-market- 
gets-only-5 %-of-the-attention” argu- 
ment and decided to investigate. 

The client was The Texas Company. 
We first called on the farm equipment 
manufacturers. They were most help- 

and gave us valuable advice as well 
‘San entirely new picture of the 
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farmer's needs and uses for lubricants. 
They directed us to the country’s fore- 
most agricultural engineers at state 
agricultural colleges, who operate large 
proving-ground farms. These men had 
been testing all makes of farm machin- 
ery for more than 20 years. 

We listened to one of the engineers 
as he explained the proper lubrication 
practice for a mowing machine. We 
heard him say, ‘‘Now the pitman here 
should be lubricated every hour,” and 
he demonstrated his statement with a 
lubrication “gun.” That was news to 
us, and it sounded interesting. For, in 
the urban field, we were urging car 


owners to lubricate, not every hour, 
but every 1,000 miles or every 60 days. 
The ‘‘pitman lubrication recommenda- 
tion” was not in any of the manufac- 
turers’ information books that we read. 
We checked with the manufacturers 
and also with agricultural engineers 
and they agreed that “hourly lubrica- 
tion of the pitman” was the correct 
practice. 

As a result of the investigations that 
followed, involving consultations with 
agricultural engineers, a panel of suc- 
cessful and practical farmers, engi- 
neers of the equipment manufacturers 
and Texaco, lubrication charts for 


He’s A Little Careless 


Wi 
th His 
The gentleman in this picture is 
certainly all wet. Still, it’s his own 
fault. He should have more um- 
brella and do a complete cover- 
age job. 

In markets, too, coverage must 
be complete to be satisfactory. 
And there is no way to cover Cin- 
cinnati without The Cincinnati 
Post. The Post reaches 52.3% of 
the population of metropolitan 
Cincinnati. It’s a space buying 


axiom that you can’t overlook any 


C overage! 


medium that goes to more than 
50% of its market. 

Furthermore, a Post survey has 
shown that approximately 230,000 
Greater Cincinnatians read no 
evening newspaper other than 
The Post. 

The Cincinnati market is one 
of the busiest and most flourish- 
ing markets in this country today. 
It is a market well worth your 
covering. But, remember — you 


can’t cover Cincinnati without. 


The Post! 


W. C. Savage, National Advertising Manager 
CINCINNATI Bs 


OHIO 


Represented by the National Advertising Department of Seripps-Howard Newspapers 
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gore than a score of field machines 
wre prepared. It was the first time 
that Eénite lubrication recommenda- 
tions for all these machines had ever 
ben put in print and circulated to 
fumets all over the country. Naturally 
the farm “copy story” immediately 
puted Company with the “theme” of 
the national magazine. 

During our calls on leading agricul- 
wal engineers, we ran across another 
teresting thing. It was at Penn State 
(ollege. Professor A. W. Clyde mod- 
atly told us he had developed a tillage 
mter-—a device that performs the 
ume function for a plow as a wind 
nanel does for an airplane. In other 
words, it measures the draft or pull 
of the plow, as it moves through the 
feld. With the tillage meter, Pro- 
fessor Clyde proved that a badly 
hitthed plow wasted more gasoline 
thin a badly adjusted carburetor, and 
te developed some interesting new and 
<ientifically correct, plow-hitching rec- 
ommendations. This was interesting, 
but we felt that surely farmers knew 
how to hitch a plow to a tractor. But 
we were mistaken. 


Information Is Needed 


Later, we found, in a mimeographed 
bulletin, the statement that “surveys 
conducted during the past four years 
by the New York College of Aricul- 
ture, Cornell University, showed that 
about 75% of the plows were incor- 

rectly hitched.” In short, the informa- 
Bion developed at Penn State was 
needed by farmers everywhere. And it 
was given to them through Texaco 
Farm advertising. Further, the Penn 
State recommendations were printed in 
a direct-mail piece, and distributed by 
mail to thousands of farmers. 

Two years ago, during a visit with 
Professor Riley and Professor Jennings 
at Cornell University, Professor Jen- 
aings remarked that “the oil company 
that comes out with a good rust pre- 
ventive can double and probably treble 
the life of farm machinery.” He then 
produced a survey conducted among 
New York State farmers, showing the 
average number of days’ work various 
machines do during their lifetime. 

is survey showed, for example, that 
acorn binder did only 55 days’ work 
in its lifetime; a cultivator only 50 
days work in its lifetime; a side de- 
livery rake, only 40 days, a potato 
digger 34 days, and a hay tedder just 
a little over two weeks’ work, actually 
16 days. Since then, we have been as- 
‘ured that these figures are not far 
off for the country as a whole and that 
there is actually one machine which 
0€s only 8 days’ work in its lifetime. 

In other words, farm machines wear 
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out, not in proportion to use but in 
proportion to time. 

According to a survey by lowa 
State Agricultural College, the average 
farm machine is used only 11.1 days 
per year, tractors, trucks and windmills 
excepted. The other 353 days it is sub- 
ject to rusting, and often does rust. We 
checked the Cornell Survey with data 
available at other agricultural colleges 
and with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture at Washington. We polled 
farmers to find out if a rust preventive 
was really needed and if so, where and 
on what machines would it save the 
farmer the most in preventing the 
ravages of rust. As a result an effective 
rustproof compound for the farm 
market was developed by Texaco. To- 
day it is saving thousands of farmers 
trouble, labor, metal, machinery, and 
money. 

This practical example illustrates 
the value and benefits that can come 
from a continuing research of the great 


’ “40% market’ of rural people. 


As to the approach to the farm 
market, we suggest that a research 
study to determine the following facts 
will prove beneficial: 

1. Character of the farmer's need 
for your product, how it is used, 
where, when and. how often, and other 
uses that might be advertised to the 
farmer. 

2. The farmer’s buying habits with 
respect to your product, how long he 
waits before he buys, who buys and 
where, how far it is to the place where 
he buys, and how often he visits it. 

3. Psychological, social and mode- 
of-living differences between the farm- 
er and the urban dweller and why 
these differences make some advertising 
copy suitable or unsuitable. 

4. Farm market statistics, popula- 
tion, the farmer's relatively large 
spendable income, the fact that the in- 
come comes in lumps rather than as 
regular wages, and the total potential 
sales possibilities in the farm market. 

5. Reading habits of the farmer. 

That such a survey is worthwhile 
now is indicated by the fact that farm 
income is running about twenty billion 
dollars annually. Indebtedness has 
dropped to the level of the nearly 
twenties. Farm crop prices are to be 
maintained at 90% of parity until two 
years after the peace treaty. (In the 
case of the last war, the peace treaty 
was not signed until 1921.) 

The proportion of bank deposits 
which amount to $500 or more is 
greater among farmers than among 
city folks. Last year the number of 
bank deposits of farmers increased 
73% compared to an increase of 23% 
among city people. These facts suggest 
that it may be profitable to find out 
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Leading manufacturers have 
been quick to take a tip from the 
armed forces. The presentation of 
awards to employees at predetermined 

intervals of service has, proven 
highly effective in soothing superficial 

labor disturbances, cementing a 
common bond between worker and 
so a7 and sustaining high 
morale. This published report ex- 
ecutive opinion and experience results 
from an intensive study conducted in 
six sectional labor areas. Write for 
your copy to-day. No obNgation 

of course. 
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more about the farmer. 


JARO FABRY 


“T didn’t want his money— 
I just tried to take his 


copy of TRUE Magazine.” 
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Industrialization of Latin-Ameriea 


‘To Open New Markets for 


As our southern neighbors develop post-war programs of expansion 


in such fields as agriculture, manufacturing, mining and housing. 


U. S. manufacturers will find new markets for capital goods and 


will help to create vast new pools of consumer purchasing power. 


BY NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER 


Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 


N all the world there are only 

500 million people who could be 

called paying customers. Yet on 

this globe there are, in addition 
to that fortunate half billion, 1,500,- 
000,000 other human beings who, 
though they live in lands with re- 
sources and are able and willing to 
work, are frozen into a mold without 
opportunities. They are not buyers. 
They could be. 

The problem is ours, for it ties right 
into our necessity to keep up and in- 
crease our own production, and to do 
that we must find outlets for our 
products both domestic and foreign. 
The big post-war job is to turn at least 
another half billion people into good 
customers, and by that achievement 
double the purchasing power of the 
pre-war world. 

Supplying the needs created by this 
new world standard of living would 
help us, who live in the United States, 


provide employment and opportunity 
for all and an assurance of an ever 
higher standard for ourselves. How to 
do all that? By helping in the indus- 
trialization of other countries, starting 
right here and now with our Central 
and South American neighbors. This 
will place them in the same mutually 


beneficial relationship to us as we are 


to Canada. 

In all of Canada there are only 11 
million people, but Canada is indus- 
trialized. That difference moves Canada 
into the fortunate half billion and pro- 
vides us with ever growing benefits. 
For because they are industrialized, 
Canada buys from us every year more 
goods than we sell in any year to all 
of the 130 million people who live be- 
low the Rio Grande. There’s a moral 
there, but more than that, there’s an 
opportunity—now just developing. 

Throughout this war, the people of 
Central and South America have joined 


Wide World 


Netson A. ROCKEFELLER 


“Every country south of us wants industrial expansion . 


. . As we help to achieve this, 


so will our business men, workers, and farmers prosper, for they will be selling 


more . 


rso} 


. helping to stabilize domestic employment, farm prices, and_ profits.” 


U. S. Goods 


with us to defeat our common enemy, 
The unity which has followed from 
working out our mutual destiny has 
been unparalleled in history. We are 
deeply indebted to our neighbors, 
Without their help we would have 
been sorely tried, for the other Amer. 
icas came to our rescue with the very 
strategic minerals and other raw mate. 
rials which we could get from no other 
source, once the Far East was closed 
to us. We are still so close to the 
vision of disaster which would have 
overtaken us had we not been able to 
obtain rubber, tin and other strategic 
materials, that we are likely to forget 
that this was only part of the cooper. 
ation we received from our neighbors, 


Facts Must Be Faced 


Their air bases, so quickly offered 
us, have been of the utmost strategic 
importance to us, and their diplomatic 
and military actions closed off to the 
Axis, fields and shores which Germany 
and Japan counted on both for pol- 
itical sabotage and for actual invasion. 
That is only a part of it. 

The end of the war will open up a 
broad many-laned highway which leads 
to mutual strength and prosperity. The 
foundation has been laid in the unity 
which we achieved during the war. 
This unity has been for mutual de. 
fense, so that together we could destroy 
the greatest menace which ever chal- 
lenged the democratic way of life any- 
where. Now it is time to hope and to 
think about the mutual benefits of 
continuing unity, for from here on out 
it is unity for construction, unity for 
the building of a peaceful and pros- 
perous hemisphere, which challenges 
us. 

Facing up to this new job means 
looking squarely at all the facts. The 
first and foremost question is that ot 
industrialization, for that is the con 
trolling factor in the world standard 
of life. Every country south of us uf 
gently wants industrial expansion. In- 
dustrialization has made us strong, and 
any program now to be undertaken 
for the future must have as its funda 
mental the continual growth of a pfos- 
perous United States. That is the 
essential ingredient to our position if 
the changing pattern of the world. 

Hemispheric industrialization fills 
this bill. It is properly part and parcel 
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of a global pattern for keeping the 

ce and for making people strong. 
Their wants, their well being, and 
their ability to enjoy fullest oppor- 
nities all are implicit. As we help 
schieve this, so will our business men, 
workers and farmers prosper, for they 
will be selling more of their produc- 
tion, helping to stabilize domestic em- 
ployment, farm prices and profits. 

Much of this is not new. For a long 
time, American manufacturers have 
been among the keenest of exporters. 
And the list of those who will seek 
latin-American markets is growing. 
All through the United States, business 
men are thinking about the importance 
and the value of the business with 
Central and South America. In New 
Orleans, men have established an In- 
ternational House the better to wel- 
come Latin-American visitors. In 
California, with its Spanish traditions, 
many alert business men are thinking 
of ideas and ways in which to further 
encourage those who would buy or sell 
to visit them 


People Are Vital Factors 


The over-all desirability of increas- 
ing our business with South America 
is generally recognized. The truly tre- 
mendous possibilities are, even so, not 
neatly as clear as they should be, largely 
because too many business men have in 
the past limited their thinking to the 
sale of finished articles. They may not 
have yet realized that their opportuni- 
ties to sell finished articles will be even 
greater if, as business men, they give a 
full measure of cooperation to the job 
of creating in Latin America the in- 
gtedients of basic industrialization. For 
it is not alone things, bought or sold, 
which are affected by basic industrial- 
ization. People are the most important 
factors and it is in the people that the 
business men of the United States 
will increasingly find friends. 

Consider what happens after a plant 
ora mill is established in any under- 
developed area. Changes occur very 
tapidly in the standard of living. 
When a farmer leaves his farm to find 
work in the new industrial town, he 
probably enters a new world. The 
wages may, to more sophisticated work- 
ets, seem to be on a low level, but to 
him they represent great advance. He 
‘tarts to buy new things to eat and 
wear. The bright streets of the town 
are gay for him, and his neighbors offer 
an adventure which he sees as a color- 
ful contrast with the life on his farm. 
Schools follow, and sometimes even 
the miracle of plumbing in houses. 

These are great assets suddenly ac- 
quired by the newly created mill or 
actory worker. But they are not assets 
only for him and his family, where 
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they are reflected in the great improve- 
ment in the health and education of his 
children; they are also assets for all 
business men for whom has just been 
created a new group of buyers. The 
circle of the fortunate half billion 
buyers has expanded a tiny bit. 

In some countries of Central and 
South America great progress toward 
industrial development has been made; 
in others it is just beginning. The 
people and the leaders of these re- 
publics have already accomplished 
much, but there is also much that a 
good neighbor can do to help. They 


realize that each industrial gain will 
create for them and for their neigh- 
bors a whole circle of widening op- 
portunity. Generally all the southern 
countries want a program of added 
roads, mechanized farms, of factories 
and of institutions. They will start 
with fundamentals — Agriculture, 


' Chemistry, Manufacturing, Metallurgy, 


Power, Coal, Petroleum, Transporta- 
tion, and Housing. In all of these, we 
afte in a strategic position to help, for 
we lead the world in just these fields. 
Our job is to assist in their plans, 
furnish the equipment and skills, and 


THAT GUARANTEE DAYTON’S 
POSTWAR INDUSTRIAL 
ACTIVITY 


41 different Automotive Prod- 


ucts will be made in Dayton. 


18 factories in Dayton will 
make Home Appliances and Equipment. 


65 plants in Dayton will make 
Machine Tools, Jigs, Dies, Gauges, etc. 


456 industrial plants in Dayton 


will make a wide variety of important peacetime products. 


AND add to Dayton's industry— 
$100,000,000 annual farm income from the rich Dayton 


trading area. 


Postwar Dayton with its 456 industrial plants 
will be bigger and busier than prewar Dayton. 


fA 


Nationally Represented by The Geo. A. McDevitt Co. 


the capital where needed, with which 
to make their plans and hopes for 
themselves come true. 

Participation in the planning for 
the industrial development of our 
southern neighbors offers in itself a 
new and exciting field of enterprise, 
for helping them involves not only 
blue-printing, design and sale of equip- 
ment and machinery but help in the 
organization of many millions of man 
hours, the product of which will in 
turn eventually carry the cost of the 
new ventures. Resources and man- 
power will be made productive with 
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the help of power and machinery. It 
is easy to visualize the developing 
market caused by the resulting increase 
in the general purchasing power. Good 
business? Yes. But more, the solidest 
kind of proof that we have done a 
sound job for the largest number of 
people in both the country we help 
and in our own. 

What will we sell? Consumer goods, 
of course. But that, though sales will 
probably be larger than prior to the 
war, need be only a small part of the 
whole. An important source of em- 
ployment here should come from sell- 


Van Camp’s, like so many 
other important advertisers, 
are mighty happy with the 
business they get out of 


Manchester and its six county Primary Zones. Through copy 
in the Union-Leader they tap a great responsive market of 
359,000 people. But particularly are they pleased with the 
thorough, practical merchandising services we offer to help 


advertisers sell more goods. 


merchandising service — dealer 
display; surveys; printing and 
mailing letters, postcards, broad- 


| Full-time staff for pre-war type 
sides, etc. 


Careful attention to position 
treatment on all copy. 


EXTRA MERCHANDISING SERVICES GET RESULTS 


monthly Food News Letter cov- 
ering im 


rtant New Hampshire 
F an 


A well-established and influen- 
; tialtrade paper. Also a bi- 
Drug trade. 


Enthusiastic cooperation of New 
Hampshire Association of Retail 
Grocers, aiding new product in- 
troduction, retail distribution 
and mass displays. 
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ing to Central and South America ip. 
dustrial equipment, — transportation 
and communications equipment, anq 
from the greatly accelerated export of 
engineering and management skills. 
We have already started down this 
road of interchanging technical and 
professional knowledge. Our neigh- 
bors are sending many of their sons 
and daughters to this country for edy. 
cation in our engineering schools. This 
is one of the newer exchanges which 
promises so well and it is only the 
beginning. For in the other Americas 
they can profitably absorb many more 
technicians and engineers. 


Sales Would Rise 


Naturally, our sales of heavy indus- 
trial equipment would sharply rise, 
and just as naturally our sales of fin. 
ished articles would also rise. Almost 
the first thing which each of our 
neighbors wants to do is to increase its 
food production so that more of the 
population will enjoy the fruits of bet- 
ter nutrition. For that they ardently 
want to set up the plants for making 
agricultural machinery. Because of 
limited skills and capital, many of 
their factories will be small and will 
probably produce only a few units a 
day. Yet any plan for farm mechaniza- 
tion will call for thousands of varied 
units, most of which we can supply. 

On another of the industrial fronts 
allied to farm mechanization, a great 
field opens up for the design and man- 
ufacture of simple machinery for small 
communities, so that they, ‘1 their 
villages, far from the large industrial 
centers, can make maintenance equip- 
ment. As men, wherever they are, unite 
their efforts with machines, they begin 
the process so like tossing a pebble 
into a still pond. In the innermost 
circle they sell each other their needs. 
With the new buying power, they reach 
out into circle after circle—expanding 
production, creating a market as they 
become one themselves, reaching fin- 
ally, as we have done, to the farthest 
corners of the world to purchase mate: 
rials and goods. a 

These are things to keep in mind. 
The people in the other republics who 
are leading this industrial development 
can guide our designers in the creation 
of articles which would be best adapt: 
ed to local needs. Up to now our & 
port business in these fields has beet 
so small percentagewise that we have 
necessarily sold, everywhere, the 
models which we have created for out 
own use. As our export business i 
creases we will find it good business 
to engineer for them, producing, ® 
their request, specially adapted equip 
ment. The future calls for industri 
audacity, for catering to the equipmes! 
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TENT 


seeds of our neighbors means combin- 
ing mass production with flexibility of 
design. The State of Connecticut has 
jiready moved out with boldness in 
his field. Thinking in terms of its 
vtied productive units, Connecticut 
is busy studying the needs and desires 
of the other Americas and in preparing 
to transmit information on design and 
operation to its manufacturers. 

Every step upward on the expanding 
gale of industrialization in this hemis- 
phere will open up a new opportunity 
for people to satisfy long unfilled 
wants. Each is an opportunity for us 
ss it is for them. As we produce more 
and more to satisfy their needs, our 
own skills and know-how will con- 
tinue to evolve and grow more perfect. 
Our practices grow better as our op- 
portunities expand. In the augmented 
production which will result from the 
industrialization undertaken by our 
southern neighbors lies also the secret 
of expanding economic. activity in 
these countries coupled with rising 
employment and opportunity for all. 


Each Step an Opportunity 


Pick it up anywhere and see what 
industrialization means in terms of 
business for us. Visualize what it takes 
to build the new towns which will 
house the factories; homes, streets, 
walks, water supply, sewage disposal 
and telephone systems. Figure your 
part in that, and calculate on a business 
basis, if we in the United States create 
these things, how much more of your 
product you will sell to American 
workers employed right here produc- 
ing these necessities or the tools for 
making them. Visualize, too, what you 
make that can be sold directly in South 
and Central America. Do it on a bare 
fact basis, considering that Central 
and South America do have already a 
fair amount of money to spend for 
these things and that credit extended 
to them for building their own industry 
together with the sound investment of 
foreign capital will seed an expanding 
economy, able to pay out. 

On a money basis it makes sense, 
and at the same time all of the funds 
invested help in building security for 
WS against war by creating even strong- 
et bonds of unity among all the nations 
on this hemisphere—with each one 
expanding, each more prosperous. For 
such a program means much to the 
other Americas; it means economic ex- 
pansion, higher employment, greater 
°pportunity for more people, and con- 
“quent rising standards of living. 

We can be good neighbors with this 
policy—good neighbors in the best 
sense of democracy, of the forward 
looking helpful cooperation which is 

€ need of our time. 
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ADVERTISERS FIND THAT MORNING 


PAPER IS FAMILY PAPER IN HOUSTON 


When the advertising 
job is selling the family 
as a group, more and 
more big advertisers, 
local and national, are 
heading up their Hous- 
ton schedules with The 
Post—the only morning 
paper, They have found 
that the Houston Mar- 
ket is different. The 
morning paper is 94.6% 
door delivered or mailed 
—comes into the home 
and stays there, family 
read, 


The trip to work is 
but a few minutes long 
in Houston — not of 
paper - reading length. 
And, The Post has al- 
ways been edited for 


“family reading.” 


No other Houston 
paper carries both U. 
P. and A,’ P. news, as 
well as New York Times 
and Chicago Tribune 
Services, The Post has 
one of the _ strongest 
sport pages of the coun- 
try, covers the house- 
wife’s many interests, 
and carries 25 popular 
comics regularly. This 
whole-family interest is 
the big reason why The 
Post’s lead in food 
lineage reached 22.7% 
this year—why so many 
advertisers bulk their 
schedules in The Post. 


The Post can do as 
well for you! 


wishes for your 


HOUSTON IS A 
MAJOR 
MARKET 
BY ANY 


STANDARD 


The Houston mar- 
ket includes over a 
million consumers, 
buying over $260,- 
000,000 worth annu- 
ally, And demand for 
capital goods is keep. 
ing pace for the 
development of fabu- 
lously rich natural 
resoures, Houston be- 
came the greatest mar- 
ket in the entire South 
through steady growth. 
Ever since 1850, it 
has grown at least 
31.5% and as much 
as 111.4% every 10 


years. 


Get started in this 
market of the future, 


now! 


Represented by BURKE, KUIPERS & MAHONEY, Inc. 
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How Nine Twin-City Companies 


Are Shaping Plans for V-Day 


A survey conducted among 24 large and small businesses by the 
Minneapolis Daily Times reveals that management is already 
equipped with concrete programs for post-war selling and merchan- 
dising. Among the plans outlined here are those of Minneapolis- 
Honeywell, General Mills, Continental Machines, and Pako Corp. 


OST-WAR plans for increased 

production and employment are 

not worth a continental unless 

management gears such plans 
to a concrete program to sell more 
goods. The Nation’s industrialists have 
proved their capacity to produce, but 
it remains for sales management to de- 
vise methods by which they can market 
140 billion dollars’ worth of manu- 
factured goods annually. Consequently 
management must start now to re-build 
and strengthen sales and merchandis- 
ing departments. 


Conclusions of Survey 


These are some of the conclusions 
which were drawn as the result of a 
recent survey of 24 representative large 
and small businesses in the Twin Cities 
and the Northwest by the Minneapolis 
Daily Times. Optimism, concrete 
planning, and emphasis on _ better 
methods of merchandising were the 
three outstanding trends indicated in 
the aims of the firms covered in the 
series of 24 articles written by Burnett 
Anderson. Negative factors disclosed 
by the series are danger of continued 
high taxation of corporate profits de- 
stroying incentive, and fear of con- 
tinued government restrictions on busi- 
ness generally after the war. 

However, optimism for an immedi- 
ate post-war business future prevails. 
Plans are concrete. Many companies 
have purchased or have blueprinted 
new buildings; millions of dollars’ 
worth of new machine tools are on 
order; scores of new products have 
been designed and are ready for the 
production line, and sales managers are 
talking of doubling their field or- 
ganizations. 

In outlining his company’s post-war 
plans H. W. Sweatt, president, Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., said: 
‘Our plans are in essence simple. They 
are based on selling a better kind of 
heat and air-conditioning controls to 
markets we now have and to move into 
new markets with new controls. Too 
much post-war planning starts at the 
wrong end. There is too much talk 
about conversion and about utilizing 
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war plants and not enough thought 
about who is going to buy the prod- 
ucts to be made in peacetime.” 

Mr. Sweatt explained that Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell, during the years 
preceding the war, employed an aver- 
age of 2,500 people and conducted a 
$30,000,000 business. Because of an- 
ticipated increased costs of production 
the company estimates that it will take 
$50,000,000 worth of gross business 
to show the same net profit under 
operating conditions after the war. ‘lo 
market the expected increase in pro- 
duction an expanded sales program 
already is under way. During the past 
summer the company trained 40 new 
salesmen and they now are in the field 
in all parts of the United States con- 
tacting dealers and gaining some ex- 
perience selling such limited quantities 
as are available. 

Their plans naturally depend to 
some extent on the general level of in- 
dustrial and retail activity. The com- 
pany has calculated as the average of 
scores of estimates the building of 
1,000,000 new homes annually for 10 
years following the war. All of these 
homeowners will be potential cus- 
tomers for their products. Moduflow 
(Seé SALES MANAGEMENT, July 1, 
1944, “Honeywell Lays the Ground- 
work for Post-War Sales on Modu- 
flow”) is the basic, improved product 
around which the company is building 
its post-war plans. 


Machine Tool Developments 


Machines for pressing out metal 
parts, gears, bearings, magnets, cutting 
tools and other items from metal 
powder in a mold, much as bricks are 
molded from clay, is one of several 
new developments in the machine tool 
industry by which Continental Ma- 
chines, Inc., proposes to double its 
peacetime production, the Daily Times 
survey revealed. 

R. J. Wilkie, president of Conti- 
nental, believes that powder metal- 
lurgy, now in its early stages of de- 
velopment, has tremendous possibilties. 
It will reduce costs of machined parts 
and make possible production of spe- 


cifics never before possible on a mas 
production schedule. As a first step 
toward marketing its new product 
the firm has set up a department ty 
assist manufacturers in working out de 


signs for dies and to make available 
technicians for counsel on customers! 


needs. 
Selling and servicing machines sol 


to its competitors is going to become 


a major business of Pako Corporation 
which is engaged in the dual busine 
of film-processing and the manufa 

of equipment for printing, washin 


drying and processing film. In the 


words of Glen M. Dye, Pako presiden 
half the business serves as a researd 
and testing laboratory for the othe 
half of the company. 

During the war, the company hy 
developed a new, completely exclusiyg 
automatic X-Ray film processing m 
chine and a new sales organization i 
ready to take to the field as rapidly g 
controls are released by the Govem 
ment. The machine makes the proce 
of. developing X-Rays automatic frog 
the time they are fed in at one end ¢ 
the machine until they emerge driet 
and ready for study at the other. 
guesswork and timing is removed fron 
the process. Pako perceives a great d 
mand from medical men, hospitals and 
clinics. 


Three Watchwords 


Industrial flexibility and independ 
ence and creative selling are the three 
watchwords by which the Maico ©, 


iC 


Inc., manufacturers of hearing aids 
plans to maintain its place or climb) 
higher in the industrial world, Le 
Watson, president, reported in th 
Daily Times survey. To find a need, to 
design and build a product to fill it 
and to market it by the best possible 
means, is Mr. Watson's concept ol 
good business. “We built our busines 
on a market nobody knew existed, 
he said. 

Within 90 days the company plans 
to market two new products, one of 
which is an electronic medical ma 
chine. Other products are still in the 
research stage. 

“We recognize the great advantag 
we have over foreign competitors 
the huge, domestic market, which pet 
mits mass movements of goods att 
sales,” Mr. Watson remarked. “Bu 
we're thinking in terms of forcigi 
markets as well. We're going to & 
pand our field organization. Wes 
going to bring in our distributes 
sales and service personnel and trail 
them here to give the best possibl 
service. Products have got to be so) 
and kept sold.” 

William Bros. Boiler & Manufat 
turing Co., fabricators of plate ste 
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Ca 


... but he seldom goes. 


Organists in NBC’s stand-by 
studios are constantly ready and 
waiting to go on the air at a sec- 
ond’s notice if a power, mechani- 
cal or production failure should 
interrupt a scheduled broadcast. 


‘True, NBC programs have a 
habit of going on as scheduled 
and running from start to finish 
without interruptions. But just 
once in a while something does 
go wrong. Then the red light 
flashes in “stand-by” and the 
organist, all set for such emer- 
gencies—goes. 


But goes with what? The first 


National Broadcasting Company 


America’s No. 1 Network 


1944 


dy...set...sét...Sét.. 


tune that popsinhishead? Hardly. 


Day after day, he listens to 
every program, and selects music 
appropriate to play should it be 
interrupted. That’s why NBC lis- 
teners aren’t apt to hear” Mairzy 
Doats” during anemergency break 
in a symphony program. 


* * 


Selecting appropriate music for net- 
work emergencies is but a small part 
of a network’s job. But it illustrates 
the manner in which NBC plans de- 
tails in every department, overlooks 
nothing in building smoothness of pre- 
sentation. A combination of all these 
little things done well helps give NBC 
its leadership, helps make NBC “The 
Network Most People Listen to Most.” 
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Due to highly favorable soil 
and climatic conditions, plus skillful 
farming methods, the Midwest 
8 States, with 20.7% of the nation’s 


farms, produce 


33.1G of all farm 


income. 


34.1G of all cattle, 
hogs and 


poultry. 


33.7% of the 

\VESTMENT of the U. S. i 
flan tamgandegoonene | FACTS... FIGURES... 
And over twice the national aver- on the FAR M M AR K e T 
age of HIGH tNcomE farms (above 
$4,000 Annual Cash Income.) 

Send for Your Cony 
— 


CHICAGO 2 
6 N. Michigan Ave. 


NEW YORK 17 


DETROIT 2 
250 Park Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO 4 LOS ANGELES 14+ 
542 New Center Bldg. 


"In active serice on the Farm Front” 
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DO YOU KNOW THESE 


_& MAJOR REASONS? 


Impartial, nation-wide consumer survey reveals 
reasons for housewives’ preference 


iy’ 


oP LEER ea 


1. SAFETY . . . Cans are safer—they don’t e These five sound reasons for preferring 
break, chip, split, leak or tear. 


2.HEALTH PROTECTION... . Goods in 


cans keep better—and longer. 


3» QUALITY PROTECTION...Cans pro- 
tect products from air and light— prevent 
discoloring and deterioration. welcome the day when wartime substi- 


cans insure the future cf the familiar, 
well-liked steel-and-tin containers. For 
consumers everywhere plainly know the 


many advantages of cans. And they’ll 


4. CONVENIENCE... Cans are easier to ‘tute Containers are no longer necessary 
handle, to store, to open, to dispose of. ...the day when they can once more buy 


5.ECONOMY. . . Caxs cre less expensive. all the products they want in cans! 


CAN MANUFACTURERS’ INSTITUTE, INC., NEW YORK 
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whose peacetime products include 
boilers, smokestacks, road machinery 
and other heavy equipment, are look- 
ing toward aviation as one of the post- 
war business boons. The sales force 
of the company has been kept at 
normal strength during the war and 
will be increased by 25%. Raymond 
Bross, president, said the company 
plans to develop more “‘personal con- 
tact” with its customers. 

An accelerated policy of broadening 
the base of its manufactured products, 
not only with new food products but 
also with the development and sale of 


non-food items, will be the aim of 
General Mills, Inc., Harry A. Bullis, 
president, reported. Although the com- 
pany’s basic business has been foods, 
post-war emphasis will be placed on 
developing the company’s new me- 
chanical division. Current plans were 
made eighteen months ago and pro- 
jected on a five-year basis subject to 
revision every six months. The mechan- 
ical division employed 75 men in 
1941; today it employs 1,400. Bullis 
predicted it will be the company’s 
biggest division five years after the 
war. 
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“We will continue to pump the bs 
wells but we are drilling some new 
ones, too,” was the way Bullis put it, 
General Mills already has set up the 
ucleus of an appliance sales division 
and is building a sales staff. The com. 


pany plans to market the new products 
through regular trade channels. 


The great linseed oil industry in 


; Minneapolis is looking forward to 4 


comparatively easy switch from war. 
time to peacetime production. J. §. 
Huskinson, sales manager, Minnesota 
Linseed Oil Co., said the paint busj- 
ness has been restricted only to the 
extent that sources of some supplies 
have been curtailed. War experiences 
with linseed oil and its derivatives have 
proved so satisfactory that those prod- 
ucts are likely to crowd such imported 
substances as tung, or China wood oil, 
a paint ingredient, off the market. 


Developing a Sales Force 


War reduced the sales force of 
Brown Steel Tank Co. to one man— 
the sales manager. To lick that prob- 
lem Brown hired men who are essen- 
tial to the war production program and 
is training them to sell when the war 
is over. The employes who want sales 
jobs attend extra-curricular sales meet- 
ings once a week, just as though they 
had large inventories on the shelves. 
In this way they are acquiring knowl- 
edge about the company they will 
represent and the products they will 
sell. 

Toro Manufacturing Co., builders 
of power mowers, have been engaged 
100% in producing tank and machine 
gun parts and gun mounts; but unlike 
many another manufacturer the com- 
pany’s post-war plans are to get back 
into the business they know best. 

“Why should we think about wash- 
ing machines, deep freeze refrigerators, 
radios and television sets or any other 
lines until we have completely explored 
markets for our own lines of power 
mowing machinery?” H. C. McCart- 
ney, president, inquired. “We know 
the mowing machine business and 
that’s where we will concentrate our 
efforts. The other fellows’ pastures may 
look greener at times but we're in ac- 
cord with the old adage, ‘Shoemaker, 
stick to your last’.”’ 

War evidently has not been the al: 
chemist of change in civilian goods 
that many have been led to believe it 
has. Those looking for Arabian-night 
dream changes in the immediate post: 
war world have merely been condi- 
tioned for disappointment, the survey 
disclosed. Little, none or only routine 
improvement on consumer goods seems 
more likely. Restricted production and 
lack of materials for research and ex 
perimentation are partially responsible. 
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They slog through mud 

And spill their blood 

‘Mid cruelties of war; 

They fight right on 

When hope is gone— 

It's home they're fighting for. 


They think of love 

And roof above ; 

It magnifies their might. 
"Neath Heaven's dome 
They know that home 
Is really worth the fight. 


—Anonymous 


Returning home means relurning to buying the 
things needed for the home. More than 100,000 are 
in service from Cleveland. Many of these have 
married since the war began but have not yet estab- 
lished homes. Wives of others are temporarily 
doubled up with their parents. Many thousands of 
long established homes have been wanting for months 
lo buy or replace many essential articles. 


* * * 


It all adds up to a market that will absorb all that 
can be produced for a long lime to come. Alert 
advertisers are already making plans to deliver their 
sales message to this anxious audience. The best 
plans are based on The Cleveland Press because of 
ils Power of Presstige, which means power to 


do good; power to move goods. 


4 
< 


GIES S. 


“CLEVELAND 1S A NEWSPAPER MARKET 


worth fighting for" 


* When those happy days of 194? roll around, 
and millions of G. I. Joes are back in the homes 
they left, or move into the home of their dreams, 
there is going to be one mighty chorus of: “It WAS 
worth fighting for.” We on the home front can 
hardly realize how much home means to those 
millions who have been deprived of it. 


Right now, Joe’s number one thought and his 
most emphatic statement is: “I want to get this 
thing finished so I can get back home.” It gives him 
the urge to carry on, and the power and the will to fight. It carries 
him through the dangers of battle by day and gives him his only 
freshening thoughts on sleepless nights. It gives him that last ounce 
of energy needed to carry on when at the point of exhaustion. It is 
his guiding star. 

Joe’s wife is on the same beam. Long hours over a greasy machine 
are no pleasure to her. That isn’t her type of work. She is anxious to 
again be a homemaker for Joe, but she knows her efforts are furnish- 
ing the guns and bullets that he needs, that her job is a salve for her 
loneliness, and that their joint savings are making possible the home 
of their dreams. Neither one is happy over what today has brought 
them, but tomorrow is another day. Then their radiant happiness 
may prompt the rest of us into joining with them in saying, “It WAS 
worth fighting for.” 


| 
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Memo: Start Today to Write a 
New Retail Sales Training Manual! 


It’s a wise manufacturer who prepares now to fortify his post-war 


position by assembling a manual to tell salespeople what to say 
about his product—and how to say it. This article describes various 
manuals, tells what to put in them, how to distribute them. 


BY JAMES C. CUMMING 


John A. Cairns & Co. 
New York 


F yours is a product which is sold 
through department stores, chain 
stores or independent retailers, 
you should have a new training 

manual for them—and right now is 

none too early to prepare it. 


What is a training manual? 
It may be anything from a leaflet to a 
cloth-bound book, giving all the 
points a salesperson can use in pre- 
senting your product to her customers. 


Why are training manuals need- 
ed now? Never in the history of 
retailing have there been so many 
inexperienced people selling behind 
store counters. They need information 
about the products they are selling, 
and they need it now. Buyers and 
training departments try to give it to 
them, but when there are so many 
different items in a department the 
information given on each one must 
of necessity be skimpy. 

Furthermore, today’s green sales- 
people will be only the first users of 
your new training manual. After the 
war there’s going to be a new up- 
heaval of retail personnel. Men com- 
ing out of the Service and women 
returning from war jobs will have 
forgotten many of the facts about 
your product which they once may 
have known. It’s to their interest— 
but more particularly to your interest 
—that a new training manual on your 
product should be ready for them 
when they are ready for it. 

And there are other reasons. Our 
swollen national income has sent re- 
tail volume sky-high, it’s true. But 
competition for help has sent retail 
selling costs sky-high at the same 
time. It’s more important today than 
ever that salespeople should be fully 
informed about the products they are 
selling. What's more, selling costs 
probably won’t come down as fast as 
volume when post-war readjustments 
bring our national income down. That 
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means that still more intensive selling 
will be necessary—and that full in- 
formation about the selling points of 
your products will be badly needed. 
That’s why you can be sure that the 
manual you prepare now will be wel- 
comed and used by the retailers to 
whom you sell. 

What kind of training manual 
should you prepare? This is a question 
that should be given very careful con- 
sideration. There are three possible 
answers to it: 


1. You can prepare a manual 
which will give the selling points 
of your product only. This is often 
the best type of manual to prepare 
for departments that are usually 
staffed with people who are experts 
in their line—men’s clothing, for ex- 
ample, or shoes. The assumption is 
that the salespeople in these depart- 
ments know the general technique of 
selling, and that the sole purpose of 
your manual should be to educate 
them on the details which make your 
product different from its competitors’. 
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A typical example of this type of 
manual is “Your Footprint jp 
Leather,” prepared by the Heywood 
Boot & Shoe Co., and devoted to the 
selling points of Matrix Shoes fo 
Men. This manual was prepared some 
years before the war, and its editors 
assumed that the salespeople selling 
shoes in the country’s leading depart. 
ment stores were experienced in such 
matters as how to approach the qu. 
tomer, and how to increase the 
average salescheck. Therefore the 
manual concentrates on the exclusive 
features of the Matrix shoe 


2. You can prepare an “unsel. 
fish” manual, using the selling 
points of your own product as ex. 
amples, but covering in a general 
way the entire department in 
which the salesperson sells. This is, 
for most retailers, the best type of 
manual to prepare. It puts the selling 
points of your product in the hands 
of the salespeople, but it sugar-coats 
them with other helpful information 
which they can use constantly in their 
daily work. 

An example of this type of selling 
manual was ‘How to Sell Men’ 
Underwear,” published some years 
ago by Robert Reis & Co. It covered 
the entire subject from how to meas 
ure the customer to how to step up 
the sale. The booklet applied to un 
derwear in general, but all the way 
through, whenever detailed selling 
points were given, Reis shirts and 
shorts or union suits were cited a 
examples. It was liked so well that 
buyers and training departments in 
more than 500 department stores 
asked for copies. 

Another and still broader example 
of the “unselfish” type of training 
manual is the Lux Washability Man 
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The Lux Washability Manual covers the broad subject of what the sale 
person should tell the customers about the washability of fabrics. It 
also serves as a guidebook on the various fabrics and their proper care. 
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wl, prepared for Lever Brothers by 
the Department of Merchandise Edu- 
cation of Good Housekeeping. This 
manual covers the broad subject of 
what the salesperson should tell cus- 
tomers about the washability of fab- 
rics. Typical chapter headings: 


Washability Will Sell for You. Explain it 
—talk about it—use it! 

Your Customers’ Problems 

Special Washability Advice 

Natural Causes That Damage Fabrics 

Washability Is a Major Selling Point. Use 
It to Increase Sales 

silks—Rayons—Nylon and Vinyon 

Knitted Wools—Wool Fabrics 

Fine Cottons and Linens 

Gloves—Leather, Fabric, Wool 

Bathing Suits 

Baby Clothes 

Blankets and Bedspreads 

lroning Suggestions for Your Customers 

Soap—What It Is, How It Works, How 
to Judge It 

Lux Made from Fine Oils 

Lux Laboratories Wash Test 

Why You Should Give Customers This 
Information 
It may be seen from these chapter 

headings that the purpose of the book 

is to educate salespeople on the wash- 

ability of all the fabrics they sell, 

knowing that if Lux does the educat- 

ing the salesperson will be inclined to 

recommend Lux. 


The Specific Manual 


Naturally enough, when trade as- 
sociations publish training manuals 
they are the unselfish type. However, 
a specific manufacturer could prepare 
an excellent manual by modelling it 
after “The Art of Glove Making,” 
prepared by The National Association 
of Leather Glove Manufacturers, Inc. 
This manual is divided into twelve 
chapters. The subjects they cover run 
all the way from Grain Finish Glove 
Leathers, Chrome ‘Lannage, and Glove 
Linings, to Care of Gloves, Selling 
Points of Men’s Gloves, Selling Points 
of Women’s Gloves, and Window 
Display Suggestions. It is written in 
tasy-to-read question-and-answer form. 

The use of your manual for ref- 
erence is something important to keep 
in mind as you prepare it. The sales- 
person who reads it once will prob- 
ably forget many of the points you 
want him to remember. He may miss 
them entirely unless you divide your 
text in such a way that each selling 
point has a heading and a paragraph 
or chapter to itself, so the salesperson 
can refer back to it and find what 
he's looking for readily as he meets 


individual selling problems. 

The liberal use of pictures in your 
manual is very important. If you can 
tell your story with pictures and pic- 
ure captions, so much the better. 


3. You can edit your manual for 
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In 22 years of seeing and hearing the 
almost unbelievable variety of pro- 
grams that have gonethrough WHB’s 
several transmitters,“Goldie” has de- 
caded that anything can happen 
around WHB— it’s just a matter of 
when. This, he hopes, will include 
restoration of WHB to its pioneer 
status as a full-time station. Goldie 
is just a little fed up with having to 
sign off WHB at sunset. He /ikes to 
work ...and he wants to be able to 
operate WHB full time! {FCC please 
note! Our application for full-time oper- 
ation on 710 Kilocycles is still pending. } 


CHICAGO — 333 


Meet WHB’s Henry Goldenberg— 
"Keeper of the Kilocycles’ 


..our Calm Chief Engineer! 


After studying electrical engineer- 
ing at the University of Illinois, 
Goldie helped build WHB’s first 
transmitter, back in 1922—and he 
still gets a kick out of our then 
“world record” of continuous bfoad- 
casting for 12 hours and 20 minutes. 
That was on Feb. 1, 1923, WHB’s 
first anniversary. Ted Lewis and his 
orchestra were performers on that 
memorable all-night broadcast...the 
first in American radio history! If 
you as an advertiser want to sell the 
Kansas City market, entrust your 
message to Goldie’s WHB trans- 
mitter—the happy medium! 


For WHB Availabilities, ‘Phone DON DAVIS 


KANSAS CITY — Scarritt Building — HArrison 1161 
NEW YORK CITY—507 Fifth Avenue—VAnderbilt 6-2550 


North Michigan Blvd. — CENtral 7980 


HOLLYWOOD—5855 Hollywood Blvd.—HOllywood 6211 
KEY STATION for the KANSAS STATE NETWORK 


Kansas City * Wichita ¢ Salina * Great Bend + Emporia 

Missouri Kansas Kansas Kansas Kansas 

OPER [station | Station | Station | Station ‘Station 

| Lele | o | YH 

13.7 | 11.4] 28.0] 13.7] 31.0] 2.2. 

HOOPER [Station | Station | Station | Station Station 
AFTERNOON INDEX | WHB ET . 
woven rat] 5.8 | 19.1] 29.1] 247 | 2 
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105 West Adams St., Chicago 3 
530 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 14 
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EDITORIAL 4edccucment 


The Victory Ship Design’ 


’ hy domes b. Baten” 


Another Outstanding 
Example of Leadership 


Award of merit in Industrial Marketing’s 1944 Annual 
Competition for Editorial Achievement went to Marine Engi- 
neering and Shipping Review for its Victory Ship Number. 
Behind the story of this award is the story of the Victory ship 
itself, which is supplanting the slow, emergency Liberty 
ship as a major part of America’s stupendous wartime mer- 
chant shipbuilding program. 


As this program got under way last spring, facts about the 
Victory ship became hot news. Marine Engineering and 
Shipping Review took the earliest opportunity—in April—to 
give the marine industry authoritative design and engineering 
information on this vessel. The April issue provided a 
comprehensive descriptive record of the Victory ship, its 
general plans, equipment and materials . . . another outstand- 
ing Marine Engineering and Shipping Review editorial service. 
The Victory Ship Number will be a live reference throughout 
the period these ships are being built and as long as they sail 
the seven seas. It’s another distinctive descriptive feature, 
forming an important part of the marine industry’s library 
of essential information. Files of Marine Engineering and 
Shipping Review are kept for years by marine men to obtain 
authoritative ship data—often the only records of the kind 
available! 


Editorial leadership of this kind speaks for the pre-eminent 
position of Marine Engineering and Shipping Review in its 


field. 


@ Marine Engineering 


and Shipping heovtew 


A Simmons-Boardman Publication 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N, Y. 


National Press Bldg., 
Washington 4, D. C. 
300 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 


ee pape ae cg 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 
1038 Henry Building, Seattle 1 


consumers, while you have one eye 
on the salespeople who will read it. 
While it’s true that, strictly speaking, 
a consumer brochure is not a training 
manual, some brochures are so skill. 
fully done that they form a valuable 
part of retail training programs, 
The retailer selling Agrico fertij. 
izer, for example, would certainly 
have his salespeople study ‘‘Better 
Lawns and Gardens.” This is a bro. 
chure published by The American 
Agricultural Chemical Co., makers of 
Agrico. Among the subjects covered 
are: How to Have a Beautiful Lawn; 
Building a New Lawn; Repairing a 
Run-Down Lawn; Maintaining ap 
Established Lawn; Feeding Shade 
Trees; Feeding Shrubs for Best Re 
sults; How to Have a Beautiful Gar. 
den; How to Grow Better Dahlias 
and Suggestions for Care of Roses, 
Similarly, a consumer brochure pre. 
pared by the Kindel Furniture Co. for 
retailers to send to their customers, 
does such a good job of outlining the 
selling points of Kindel Reproduc. 
tions that training departments give 
it to salespeople as a selling manual. 


The Consumer Brochure 


Consumer brochures, however, can- 
not be regarded as a complete answer 
to the training manual problem. Their 
effectiveness will be increased if they 
are supplemented by good training 
manuals. For it’s obvious that the 
salespeople who sell your product con- 
stitute a distinct audience to whom 
you ‘should tell a different story. 


How should you get your train 
ing manuals into the hands of 
sales people? To answer this ques 
tion intelligently, you should remem- 
ber that even in the largest depart: 
ment stores most merchandise train: 
ing is done by the buyers. Training 
departments for the most part con- 
centrate on training in systems; time 
is too limited for them to do much 
more. Therefore, while you should 
send a copy of your manual to the 
big-store training departments 4s 4 
matter of coverage, you should be sutt 
to put at least one copy in the hands 
of every one of your buyers. With 
the manual, send a letter to the buyet 
asking him how many more copies he 
will require. 

When your salesmen are on tht 
road, it may be well to give the jo 
of distributing your manuals to them 
They can put them into the hands of 
the salespeople first hand, in evel 
store they call on. If the manuals makt 
too heavy a load for them to caff, 
your salesmen can get the names of 
the salespeople so that you can sé 
manuals directly to them. 
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This is Toledo | 


| WOOLSON SPICE COMPANY. .. 
memmeme One of America’s oldest and 
largest coffee, tea and spice houses 


“Coffee and spice and everything nice!’ of many diversified industries and commer- 
That’s a paraphrase of the old nursery rhyme cial activities, is found, in Woolson, one of 
... but it does sum up the activities of the old, the two largest spice-grinders in the United 
respected, yet modernly progressive Wool- States ... and the largest packer of private 
son Spice Company.. Herein Toledo, home brand coffee, tea and spices in the nation. 


... and this is the TOLEDO BLADE 


Established in 1836, The Blade has witnessed the growth of many a 
Toledo business which, like Woolson, has won confidence at home 
and abroad ... That The Blade, too, has won the steadily increasing 
confidence of the community is indicated by the fact that 
there is today a Blade for every Toledo home. 


TOLEDO BLADE 


One of America’s Great Newspapers 
REPRESENTED BY PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 
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... WHEN YOU GO 
WEST OF CHICAGO 


STOP THE 
4) a6 
QUAD # 


MORE RETAIL 
BUYERS 


than in any 
MARKETY*.. 


Waterloo 


Cedar Rapids ROCKFORD . 


a 
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QUAD -CITIES 


The Quad-City market (Davenport - Bet- 
tendorf, Rock Island, Moline, and East 
Moline - Silvis) includes the largest con- 
centration of retail buyers between 
Chicago and Omaha, and between Min- 
neapolis - St. Paul and St. Louis. Accord- 
ing to Hooper “43 and ‘44 surveys, this 
market of over 200,000 urban people is 

DELIVERED 


by WOC! 
DAVENPORT 
IOWA 


FREE & PETERS, INC., NATL. REPRESENTATIVES 


BASIC BLUE + 5,000 WATTS * 1420 Kc. 
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Bull’s-Eye 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

I will be obliged if you will send me 
twenty copies of the ‘‘Self-Rating Scale 
for Salesmen.” 

GEorGE S. WHYTE 

Chairman of the Board 

Macwhyte Company 

Kenosha, Wis. 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

. . . please send the writer 20 copies of 
the “Self-Rating Scale for Salesmen’’ men- 
tioned in the October 1 issue. 

H. W. KoLs 


Director of Sales 
Armstrong Paint & 
Varnish Works 
Chicago, IIl. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

The writer was very much interested in 
your article by Eugene J. Benge entitled 
“A Self-Appraisal Test for Your Sales- 
men” and would appreciate it if you would 
send us 100 copies, for which we are 
enclosing check. 

JOHN F. DEVINE 
Oneratine Vice-President 
General Printing Ink 
Corp. 

New York, N. Y. 


VIA WESTERN UNION 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 
Please ship 800 copies self-rating scale 

for salesmen. .. . 
A. W. SPAULDING 
Secretary 
Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


We enclose our check for $1.50 for | 


which please send us 30 copies of Mr. 
Benge’s “‘Self-Rating Scale for Salesmen.” 


We recognize that we are a little late | 


in our request but our copy of SALES 
MANAGEMENT was detoured to other peo- 
ple and did not come to our attention until 
today. We hope, therefore, that our or- 
der can still get under the wire. 


BENN KAY 
Advertising Director 
Milwaukee Sentinel 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


(Mr. Benge’s article apparently hit the 
bull’s eye in its mathematical center. 
Thousands of reprints have already been 
mailed to subscribers. Unfortunately we 
were a bit ambiguous in our statement 
(which appeared with the article Oct. 1) 
“Reprints of the test on the facing page 
will be available through Readers’ Serv- 
ice Bureau not later than October 7.” It 
should have read “By October 7 we shall 
be able to fill orders for reprints.” These 


reprints are still available to all who 
want them. Price 5 cents each, remittance 
with order—THE Epirors.) 


VIA WESTERN UNION 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Mr. Holler delighted with your handling 
and publication of selling salesmanship. 
May we have your approval to reprin 
page giving SALES MANAGEMENT credit) 
Will - used for internal and dealer dis 


tribution. 

* FE, J. McCGINNIs 
Vice-President 
Campbell-Ewald Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


(Mr. McGinnis refers to SM’s 
editorial of September 15 entitled “Sellin 
Salesmanship to Young America,” autho: 
by William E. Holler, general sales man 
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IF you plan to hire or rehire 
IF you upgrade present employees 
IF you make a complete personnel audil 


the scientific use of reliable aptitude testing 
will enable you to 


®@ avoid past personnel blunders 

® reduce training costs 

® greatly reduce labor turnover 
Send for our Brochure A 
on scientific selection. 


THE PERSONNEL INSTITUT 


RELIABLE, CONTROLLED APTITUDE TESTING 


Home Office: 176 W. Adams St., Chicago 
Also in New York, Detroit, Boston & Los Angele 
NOW !1N OUR TENTH YEAR 
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Another Bain W 4 P 


**No Burton Browne client 
has a competitor with 
better advertising."’ 


STEVENS S. CLARK 2 
Vice-President. A wise and thoroughly 
experienced executive with 25 years’ 


background in sales and management 


BURTON BROWNE 


ADVERTISING 


150 EAST SUPERIOR STREET 


CHICAGO II - DEL. 3800 
SALES MANAGEMEN! 


a their mothers and grandmothers 
before them, Southern housewives still like to exchange favorité hat 
recipes over the back fence with their neighbors, or proffer a 
choice bit of cooking that turned out “extra well”—discuss their 
homes, their yards and their children. Holland's readers are homey 
folk and their lives are built around their homes and their fam- 
ilies. That’s largely because 70 per cent* own theit own homes. 
They take pride in furnishing them to be more livable and more 
comfortable. And you can be sure that when furniture, refrig- 
erators, cook stoves, vacuum cleaners and the dozens of other 
household appliances start rolling off peacetime production lines, 

{millions of Southerners are going to buy them. They will have 
| the cash in their pockets, too, for this new South is a wealthy 
. South—a South that offers the advertiser a tremendously rich 
market for every kind of accessory, and necessity for the home. 
The advertiser who wants to reach this market now logically 
chooses Holland’s — because Holland's is the magazine read by 

the South. 
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TESTING» ; ; Holland’s is predominantly a family magazine, tending to the wants of its family 


icage 3 circle in the South. It fits its contents to the South’s natural interest in its homes, 
] 


Angels yee NK \ its yards and gardens—to the tastes in cooking, living, and thinking that are peculiar 
YEAR “ i 
fe, to the South. Because it does meet their needs so completely, Holland’s 1s not only 


——— 


' read thoroughly every month, but 91 per cent* of its readers keep Holland’s stored 


away for further reference. 


*According to L. M. Clark Survey. 
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“That reminds me - - the only 
coverage that counts in Tacoma 


is the dominant News Tribune! 


¢ 


SECOND MARKET 


It’s a fact that concen- 
trated population and con- 
centrated buying power 
give a market added im- 
portance. The Tacoma 
market is not thinly spread 
over a wide area; it con- 
centrates all its advantages 
into one tightly-knit met- 
ropolitan buying district 

. second in population, 
in buying income, in retail 
sales, in bank debits and in 


industrial wage volume. 
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gv? 


IT’S a fact that you can not do an effective 
selling job in Washington State unless you 
cover Tacoma, Washington’s Second Mar- 
ket. And the News Tribune delivers your 
message to more readers in this market 
than all other papers combined! 


Look at these “percentage of coverage” 
figures for Tacoma-Pierce County (Source: 


A. B. C. Audit Reports, March 31, 1944.) 


TACOMA NEWS TRIBUNE--73% 


Second Tacoma paper__--~---- 47% 
Seattle morning paper___-~~--- 8% 
Seattle evening paper____.----~- 4% 


That’s just one of the many reasons why 
the Tacoma News Tribune is a “must buy” 
in Washington State. Ask Lorenzen and 
Thompson for the complete Tacoma story. 


™News Tribune 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


ager, Chevrolet. SM gladly extends fe. 
print permission, thinks Mr. Holler’s gospe| 
merits wide distribution—THR EpiTors,) 


Editorial Red Meat 


Mr. James C. Cumming 
c/o SALES MANAGEMENT 
Dear Mr. Cumming: 

I noted with much interest your ar. 
ticle entitled “15 Ways to Kindle Produq 
Interest Among Retail Salespeople.” Jp 
your customary manner, the article was ex. 
ceedingly well written and constructed, 

I am passing this article along to ou 
Training Department which has just made 
an investigation of retail training. 

I wonder if I might not have a co 
of Dan River's “Dictionary of Textile 
Terms?” . 

EpGaR L. SCHNADIG 
President 

Chicago Mail Order Co, 
Chicago 


(Mr. Cumming’s “customary manner” js 
good indeed. For a further demonstration 
of his capabilities as a practical writer, 
see “Memo: Start Today to Write a New 
Retail Sales Training Manual!’ in this is. 
sue, page 98.—THE EpiTors.) 


Flow-of-Mail Index? 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I am starting some marketing research 
work for the Globe-Wernicke Co. and have 
studied with a great deal of interest your 
“Survey of Buying Power”... . 

In working up a buying power index 
for use in market analysis for the sale 
of office equipment and supplies the thought 
occurred to me that perhaps post office 
receipts on first, second, and third class 
mail should be a good index. I'm wonder- 
ing if you could tell me if a study has 
ever been made along these lines. If 
not . . . could you give me some idea 
as to how the data could be obtained? 

It seems to me that the volume of busi- 
ness mail should be a good indication of 
the volume of office activities in various 
markets. Where there is heavy office ac- 
tivity there should be a demand for our 
products. Any help you can give me along 
these lines would be greatly appreciated. 


SALES EXECUTIVE 


The Colcord Institute of Profes- 
sional Sales Training, a division 
of Haskell-Oberlin Company, re- 
quires services of representative to 
contact sales executives to present 
complete program of post war 
sales training, successfully operat- 
ing today in national sales organ- 
izations. Full time employment 
working entirely on leads. Sales 
executives experience preferred. 
Permanent. Income unusually at- 
tractive. Write Dave Colcord, 
Haskell-Oberlin Company, Box 
157, Marengo, Illinois. 


NO SALESMAN EVER “WAITS FOR HIS 
EXPENSE CHECK’’—not when you stop sending 


out expense checks entirely! Instead, use simple, sure. 
inexpensive method now in use by thousands of com 
panics, all types, 1 man to 1000—7reveletter. Fifty years 
in use. New postwar “‘Plant Coverage Plan”, only $1 per 


man if you.apply now. Write for application blanks, cor, 
plste information. Traveletter Corporation, Tept. 
342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. TRAVELETTER 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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We are subscribers to SALES MANAGEMENT, 
and since getting into this work I have 
acquired a very healthy respect for the 
grand job you are doing in market re- 


search. 
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R. G. ANDERSON 
Market Research Division 
The Globe-Wernicke Co. 


Cincinnati, O. 


(SM’s researchers agree that postal re- 


ceipts might be a highly valuable index 
for G-W products, but so far as we know, 
such figure are not available for individual 
cities I HE EDITORS.) 


Territories & Auto Costs 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


We are interested in receiving data on 
automobile operating costs in setting up a 


plan for reimbursement of our salesmen 
when they use their cars in. traveling ter- 


itories. 

tt would be very helpful if you could 
snd us whatever information you may 
have compiled... . 

H. E. ADAMS 

Sales Manager 

Domestic Appliance Dept. 
McGraw Electric Co. 
Elgin, Ill. 


(Perhaps others would like a_ re-cap 
f references on the same subject. Articles 
on routing and auto costs which have 
ppeared in SM since the car-freeze are 
listed below. 

Unfortunately we have no tear sheets, 
0 reprints. We can, however, make 


Is Up 114c for 43,” June 15, 1943 
"New Problems in Car Costing You Face 
Under Gasoline Rations,”” November 15, 
1942 

‘Weco Shows Men How to Make More 
Money with Less Travel,’ November 1, 
1942 

‘How to Revise Salesmen’s Travel Sched- 
ules under Gas Rationing,” October 20, 
1942 

‘Sample Analysis of Salesmen’s Travel 
Schedules under Gas Rationing,” Octo- 
ber 10, 1942 

‘Rumford Cuts 128,222 Miles from Sales 
Routes; Sales Trends Up,” September 1, 
1942—Tue Epirors.) 


Index to Advertisers 
(Continued from page 2) 


WHB (Kansas City) 
THO (Des Moines) WEE EEO Ee 17 
Winston-Salem Journal and Sentinel .... 124 
WMEW (New Vark)) .cccerssvecvcccs 123 
Me CMRUCMROIED 6 ocice comes sceececoei 104 
he Woonsccket Call .........0.eceeees 139 
2 AS enna 45 
 WUGIOUED og dnc as vac scueneeess 125 
Te ener 116 
he Yankee Network, Inc. ..........--- 14 


a 


d 


MAGA 


MERCHANDISE AND 
SALES PROMOTION 
MANAGER 
Nationally known manufacturer seeks Gen- 
tral Merchandise amd Sales Promotion Manager. 
es $60,000,000. 
The management seeks college graduate, 36 
to 44 preferably, with experience in selling to 
= and departrent stores. 
lary $20,000 to $25,000. A resume of 
perience should accompany letter. 


Box 2043, Sales Maragement, 386 Fourth 
ve., New York 16,N.Y. 
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After all, a main function of Harper’s 
is to tell IMPORTANT people what other 


IMPORTANT people are thinking. 


And the more original and constructive 


that thinking is, the more vital it may be 


in your plans for today and tomorrow. 


As an example of this kind of thinking, 
we point to MILO PERKINS’ article on 
CARTELS in the November 


Mr. Perkins, former head of the Board 
of Economic Warfare, dares to think 


that if we want to do business with 
the other nations after the war we 
must utilize some form of cartel. 


It's plain talk from a man who thinks 
straight to people who also think 
straight. 


Don’t miss Mr. Perkins’ article. Let us 
send you a copy of the November 
Harper's frec, so you can read the 
entire issue yourself—and actually 
see how truly Harper's Magazine 
reveals what important people are 
thinking. 


Address Business Manager, Harper’s Magazine 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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wn ee VJehind doors |: 
—=—- like this... |: 


are people you want to SELL | 


(And Chicago’s BASIC Advertising Medium Will Open ne 
These Doors for YOU) fo 


bot 

. tior 

Eves week- day evening one of the most important - 

buying groups in America welcomes The Chicago Daily News to its HOMES. When, through tere 
the instrumentality of this newspaper, these home portals are opened to your advertise- issu 


ment more than a million reader-friends are your audience. And this audience is Chicago's 


key audience. 


It is an audience that reads leisurely—and thoughtfully—in the relaxed hours and - 
comfort which the family fireside provides. It is an audience of almost endless needs and “ 
I 
desires. It is an audience that responds so abundantly that for 43 consecutive years adver- the 
tisers have placed more Total Display linage in The Daily News than in any other Chicago 7 
al; 
newspaper—morning, evening or Sunday.* Such leadership could not be so long maintained in} 
if The Daily News had not proven itself to be for 
wat 
tim 
CHICAGO'S BASIC ADVERTISING MEDIUM the 
pe tior 
hol. 
THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS mp 
C 
FOR 68 YEARS CHICAGO'S HOME NEWSPAPER wit 
ITS PLACE IN THE HOME IS ONE OF nn 

RESPECT AND TRUST F 
1Ca 
DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 Wes! Madison Street, CHICAGO NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Ploze HE 200 
DETROIT OFFICE: 7-218 General Motors Building SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building and 
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1944: Blue Book Reflects Rise 


Of Advertising in Newspapers 


TT: Bureau of Advertising, 
American Newspaper Publish- 


ers Association, has issued to 

national advertisers and agencies 
the sixth edition of its annual volume, 
The Blue Book, telling with factual 
ase histories of 77 campaigns how 
wartime advertising has ‘‘come of 
age” in 1943-44 and has begun to lay 
the foundation for reconversion to 
peace. 

“Long past,” the Bureau of Adver- 
tising declares in the foreword, ‘were 
the early months of trial and error. 
No longer were the signal successes 
of advertising in selling wartime ideas 
and ideals looked upon as miraculous 
or exceptional. Already widely held, 
in fact, was a new-found faith not 
only in the power of advertising, but 
in its versatility—a faith that portend- 
ed for advertising a far broader field 
of opportunity and usefulness after 
peace returns.” 

Seventy-five advertisers and 56 
advertising agencies are represented in 
the campaigns which were chosen, and 
the book reproduces significant ads 
from all of the 77 campaigns, together 
with detailed case histories of the 
problem facing each advertiser, the 
method of its solution, and the re- 
sults attained. Each case history is 
documented further by a statement 
from the advertiser or the agency or 
both. The reports selected for publica- 
tion in the book were picked from 
more than 250 entries by agencies and 
advertisers, the largest number en- 
tered for The Blue Book since its first 
issue in 1939, the Bureau of Adver- 
tising points out. 


16 Classifications 


There are 16 classifications covered 
in the 1944 edition. Reflecting the rise 
of industrial advertising in newspapers, 
the industrial classification has the 
largest representation, with 11 cam- 
paigns all placed by companies active 
in war production. Industry, converted 
for war but rapidly preparing for post- 
war production and selling at the same 
time, also has major representation in 
the book in the automotive classifica- 
tion, with nine campaigns. The alco- 
holic beverage classification is likewise 
fepresented by nine campaigns. 

Grocery products and transportation, 
with seven campaigns, rank next in 
fumerical emphasis, followed by pub- 
lications, financial, drugs and_ toilet 
800ds, insurance, housing equipment 
and supplies, public utilities, electrical 
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appliances, and radio sets. Government 
advertising is represented by the re- 
cruiting campaign of the U. S. Army 
Air Forces and a Home Owners’ Loan 
Corp. campaign, while a special war 
projects section reports on the national 
campaign of the American Fat Salvage 
Committee and two regional campaigns 
which achieved marked success in re- 
cruiting manpower for war industries 
and in raising war relief funds. 
Launching of new products for 
either immediate or post-war sale gets 
a place in the book in the reports on 
Seeman Bros. Air-Wick, Lehn & 
Fink’s Pebeco Tooth Powder, Pills- 
bury’s new soy-flour Golden Bake Mix, 
Standard Steel Spring Company's Cor- 
ronizing process for post-war applica- 
tion to consumer products, and Sun 
Oil Company's war-born Dynafuel. 


Post-War Plans Stressed 


There is also heavy stress on post- 
war plans in the book’s presentation 
on the newspaper campaigns of Casco 
Products Corp. in the electrical field; 
of The Greyhound Corp., Southern 
Railway System, and Western Air 
Lines Inc., in the transportation field; 
of International Nickel Co., Inc., and 
Puilman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Co. in the industrial bracket; of ‘The 
Studebaker Corp. in the automotive 
field, and of Macfadden Publications, 
Inc., McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
Inc., and McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
The Milwaukee Journal and The New 
York Times among publications. 

To aid in practical use of the book 
by advertisers and agency personnel, an 
exhaustive index of 11 pages has been 
included, featuring a special index of 
wartime problems as faced by adver- 
tisers whose campaigns are covered. 

“Nowhere in all advertising in 
1943-44,” the Bureau maintains, cit- 
ing The Blue Book’s contents as evi- 
dence, “was there a more dramatic 
demonstration of wartime advertising’s 
coming of age than in newspapers. In 
no medium was there a more varied 
or crowded roster of demonstrable 
wartime successes . . . 

“But perhaps the most dominant 
reason of all why newspapers have 
shared so largely in the really signifi- 
cant wartime advertising revolves 
around the people’s greater dependence 
on newspapers for full information 
about the war and all the issues it 
generates and newspapers’ unique posi- 
tion of intimacy with the people of 
the local area which they serve.” 


CHESTER, PA. 


welcomes 


LANCASTER, PA. 


to Sales Management’s October 
select group of 10 leading 


High-Spot Cities 


in the country! 
Chester, with 26.5% and Lan- 
caster, with 29.6% gain in 
retail sales over 1943, continue 
to be richly productive mar- 
kets for the most carefully 
scheduled advertising. 


Chester 
Gimmes 


CHESTER, PA. 
Alfred G. Hill, Publisher 
C. L. Eanes, General Manager 
Don McKay, Local Advertisimg Manager 
represented nationally by 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


A 


MARGIN FOR- 


ERROR! : 
Using “Address-Saver” window 
envelopes» reduces by 50% 
chances fot mistakes in address- 
ing envelopes—also saves cost 
and timp. “Address-Saver” Win- 
dow Envelopes are made only by 
Tengion. 

Me Tension knows how! 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 
New York 14,N.Y. St. Louis 3, Mo.* 
Minneapolis 15, Minn.* 

Des Moines14, la.* Kansas City 8, Mo.* 
*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 


MEBUO 


Modern Sales Portfolios 


a ~ 


ca 
—=- 
7 


<a 


STEBCO 
<i 
One of many types 


available for sales needs. Light- 
weight, compact, and built for con< 
venience. Write for complete infor- 
mation about modern presentation. 
equipment for your sales force. 


STEIN BROS. 


Manu pac Vu tuned (2 


241 S. Green St., Pe 


Chicago 


TO CHEMICAL BUYERS 


From the basic seven raw materials —salt, sul- 
phur, components of the atmosphere, water, lime- 
stone, petroleum, coal —chemical engineers have 
produced an infinite number of secondary 
products. 


In very recent years a number of tertiary prod- 


few steps by the chemical process industries into 
a vast domain of limitless wealth. Postwar, these 
new products will create markets, jobs, a general 
economic advancement. 

CHEM & MET is read by the men who plan these 
products and by the men who manage these in- 
dustries. CHEM & MET is the most direct and 
effective route to buyers in the chemical process- 
ing field. 


CHEMICAL 


& Metallu ugical 


ENGINEERING 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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Coming Your Way 


«««** air-borne orange juice, n0 less, 
for American breakfasts. Juice 
squeezed from fruit in the Rio Grande 
Valley, flown overfiight to Metro- 
politan centers in time for delivery 
with the morning milk sums up the 
post-war plan proposed by certain air- 
line officials and members of the 
Texas Citrus & Vegetable Growers & 
Shippers Association. 


ucts have appeared. These represent but the first | 


«««scustom-made rail tickets is 
something you're almost certain to see 


ticket printing machine as revealed by 
the Association of American Railroads, 
makes it possible for your railroad 
ticket to be printed for you while you 


| after the war. The invention of a new 


| wait. The machine which resembles 
| a small cash register prints tickets on 


the spot and will eliminate the 
necessity of the railroads maintaining 
a large stock of printed tickets. As 
many as 100 route stops can be 
printed on the machine. In addition 
it keeps an accurate sales record, thus 
eliminating much paper work in rail- 
road offices. 


«esssbombardo, a strategy game said 
to be popular with servicemen, also 
promises to become the latest amuse- 
ment fad of travelers and party-goers. 
It's a ‘pencil and paper’ game and is 
played on a battle map. The maps 
come in pad form—two pads to the 
package. The manufacturers, Pantone 
Printing Company, feel the game is 
a “natural” for armchair strategists. 


esses “white glove” fuel, so named 
because of its cleanliness, is the latest 
answer to the increasing demands for 
home heating fuel. It will be made 
from anthracite and bituminous fines 
held together by an asphalt binder and 


will be processed in the form of 3-inch 
cubes. The plan is to have it reach the 
consumer in 71/, pound paper wrapped 
packages—6 cubes to the package. It's 
claimed that this scientifically prepared 
fuel can be burned efficiently without 
any changes in furnaces or stoves. 
Blaw-Knox, Pittsburgh engineerin 
and steel concern, will operate the first 
processing plant which will be in 
Philadelphia. 


esses puff-over for popovers is the 
newest of prepared baking mixes, Its 
makers, C. S. Frost, Palisades, N. Y, 
states that just one cup of the mix 
makes six large popovers. All you do is 
make a batter of one part Puff-Over to 
one part milk, pop it into muffin tins, 
bake for thirty minutes and serve 
Simple as that. 


sees cellophane so thin that it 
would take approximately 1,000 sheets 
to make a pile an inch high is being 
manufactured by the Sylvania Indus- 
trial Corp. The new material is being 
used now for wrapping wires in electric 
cables where it not only saves space 
but also acts as a fire retardant. In 
addition, it acts as an insulation aid 
to the inside of the cable, protecting 
the covering of the wire from asphal- 
tum which surrounds it. Since the 
cellophane is manufactured in different 
colors, it is also used as a coding de- 
vice inside the cable, each color indi- 
cating a different strand of wire. It is 
said that the material is extremely 
tough and durable and suggests itself 
for many other industrial uses. 

Because it saves both space and 
weight it is expected to find ready use 
in other wires and cables—for instance, 
those which lace the walls of modern 
buildings. 


| BANGOR wane ~~ 


A “PREFERRED” CITY-OF-THE-MONTH 
Consistently Rated In Sales Management’s 
Monthly Reports on America’s Best Markets 


THE BANGOR DaILy NEws 
MAINE’S Largest Daily Circulation 


REPRESENTED BY SMALL, 


BREWER and KENT, INC. 
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EEN interest in the medium 
of direct mail as a sales tool 
for cracking post-war markets 
was reflected in a record at- 

tendance of more than 900 persons at 
the one-day session of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association Clinic, at the 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, on 
October 20. 

Some of those who wished to attend 
the luncheon at which Controller 
joseph D. McGoldrick of New York 
spoke were turned away for lack of 
space. Mr. McGoldrick told his hearers 
hat the advertising fraternity should 
sume the responsibility of telling the 
ublic what must be done to insure 
wst-war prosperity. 


Importance of Direct Mail 


A note of awareness of the growing 
importance of direct advertising as a 
sales medium characterized several 
speeches. Edward D. Madden, vice- 
president, McCann - Erickson, Inc., 
pointed out the need for research— 
for assembly and analysis of facts 
about the industry. A chart exhibited 


juring his address showed graphically 
the importance of direct advertising, 
fepresenting an annual expenditure of 
$530,000,000 (in 1943), second only 
to newspaper advertising, totaling 
$665,000,000. According to Mr. Mad- 
den, a method of readership evaluation 
for direct mail is greatly needed. Given 
it, direct advertising will receive de- 
served recognition as a medium in its 
own right. 

Another who expressed the opinion 
that direct mail is now a “respectable 
business,” with standardized opera- 
tions, was Arthur Martin Karl, mail 
order broker of New York. Mr. Karl 
pointed out the potential market in the 
vast new crop of people already trained 
to buy by mail. 

Much information about markets 
was dispensed by a panel whose dis- 
cussions came under the general topic 
of “Mailing Lists during Reconversion 
Periods.” Vergil D. Reed of J. Walter 
Thompson Co. drew an analogy be- 
tween hunting and selling, saying that 
other media are used to “flush the 
covey,” but direct mail is used to 
flush the singles.” Defining markets 
as people with money to spend,” Mr. 
Reed said, “We have production facili- 
ties, raw materials and the ‘know-how,’ 


to produce goods; but can we dis- 
tribute them ?”’ 

He expressed the belief that the pat- 
tern for population shifts had been 
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Post-War Role of Direct Mail 
Is Theme of Annual Clinic 


established between the years 1935 
and 1940, and that the war merely 
accentuated these trends. He foresees 
continued decentralization of industry, 
growth of suburban areas, continued 
migrations away from the farms. He 
recommended thinking of purchasing 
power in terms of family units rather 
than of individuals. He called attention 
to the rapid rise in the purchasing 
power, as represented by liquid sav- 
ings, in families with incomes of less 
than $5,000 a year. 

New markets were listed by James 
M. Mosely, president, Mosely Selective 
List Service, who headed the panel. 
Among these markets are the six mil- 
lion married couples who will set up 
housekeeping when the war is over. 
Mr. Mosely said that 37,000,000 U. S. 
homes need modernization. He men- 
tioned the large potential market for 
sporting goods equipment among re- 
turning servicemen, who are acquiring 
a taste for outdoor living. He also 
mentioned the rising tide of interest in 
household arts, home entertaining, 
gardening, hobbies. 


Orchids to Postyl Service 


A good case for the contribution of 
the Post Office was made by Edward 
N. Mayer, Jr., president, James Gray, 
Inc. Mr. Mayer said that the profit 
chalked up by the Post Office for the 
last fiscal year amounted to about $40,- 
000,000. Pointing out the handicaps 
under which the department has 
worked—with a greater volume of 


- business to be handled by already de- 


pleted staffs—he listed some of its 
notable achievements, such as the han- 
dling of 23,376,000 packages for over- 
seas mailing. (Last year more than 
98% of such packages were delivered 
before Christmas. ) 

Reminding his listeners that the 
Post Office stands ready to help users 
of direct advertising, Mr. Mayer cited 
instances in which consultation with 
members of the department might re- 
sult in considerable economies. For ex- 
ample, a saving might be incurred by 
actually increasing the number of 
pages of a catalog, in order to have it 
come under a classification entitled to 
a lower postal rate. Recognition of the 
Post Office definition of sdentical can 
also mean a saving: booklets, etc., are 
identical with respect to physical ap- 
pearance, size, etc., and not in copy 
content. More than $300,000 extra 
revenue is collected each year by the 
Post Office because senders mistakenly 


put both ‘Special Handling” and 
“Special Delivery” stamps on their 
parcels. Using both is unnecessary and 
wasteful. 

Is it to the advantage of the sender 
to include the postal zone number in 
the address? It is, reported Mr. Mayer. 
Tests show that failure to include it 
may make as much as 48 hours of 
difference in third-class mail delivery, 
and from twelve to twenty-four hours 
for first class mail. 

Air mail or special delivery letters 
should carry the specified stamps, Mr. 
Mayer emphasizes. If that is im- 
possible, the red and blue stickers in- 
dicating the service required should 
be used. Failure to do either of these 
things means delay, because busy postal 
clerks do not have time to read hand- 
written or typewritten instructions. 


Work with Your Printer 


The gist of the address made by 
W. D. Molitor, of Edward L. Stern & 
Co., was that it pays to take your 
printer into your confidence and tell 
him the objective of your direct mail 
projects. For an intelligent printer can 
effect considerable savings for his cus- 
tomers. 

Earle A. Buckley, of the Earle A. 
Buckley Organization of Philadelphia, 
gave a running account of the various 
steps in the preparation of a direct 
mail piece, using for his case history a 
hypothetical campaign to sell K- 
Rations to ex-servicemen. He suggested 
projecting one’s self into the person- 
ality of the prospect, visualizing the 
audience and its reasons for buying, 
and planning details of the piece with 
the definite sales objective in mind. 

James S. McCullough, advertising 
manager, Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
(Philadelphia), A. Gardiner Gibbs, of 
McGraw Hill Publishing Co., and 
Charles B. Mills of O. M. Scott & 
Sons, Co., all outlined the direct mail 
procedures of their respective organiza- 
tions. An interesting point made by 
Mr. Mills is that “very few’’ companies 
ever spend all they can afford to spend 
to get a good customer. 

Frank Egner, vice-president, Mc- 
Graw Hill Book Co., reminded his 
listeners of the responsibility that sell- 
ing must assume in providing jobs for 
returning servicemen. Mr. Egner be- 
lieves that there is not enough effort 
devoted to selling, and particularly not 
enough to direct mail selling. He re- 
ferred to the small amount of direct 
mail sent to him, and mentioned mer- 
chandise and services for which he is 
a logical prospect, but which no one 
tries to sell him. Mail order, he 
stressed, should seek out the “‘for- 
gotten prospect,” for it is valuable as 
a supplement to other promotion. 


fits] 


WE HAVE IT! 
YOU CAN GET IT! 


The Negro Market $10,000,000,000 
Church Organizations .6,000,000 
Fraternal Organizations . 1,000,000 
. . eae 3,000,000 
Educational Groups .. .2,000,000 

We can make your brand name a 
“Buy Word” among these 13,000,000 
consumers. 10,000,000 of them are our 
FRIENDS and NEIGHBORS in the South. 


PLACING COPY IN NEGRO NEWS. 
PAPERS A SPECIALTY. 


We can make your advertising dol- 
lars do a job now which will reflect it- 
self in the postwar era. 


ADVERTISING AND MERCHANDISING 
Write for Information Today 


THE BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 
SALES AGENCY 


Tuskagee Institute, Ala. 


“MEET YOUR CONTRACTOR- 
BUILDER CUSTOMER’— 


ooklet of 


ng Market. Contains informe 


that's easily 
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PRACTICAL BUILDER 


59 East Van Buren Chicago 5 


operations. 


® Knoxville. now over 


active postwar market. 


Washington Bulletin Board 


Home Building Ban 


How soon after V-E-Day will the 
ban on home building be lifted? 


It is predicted by WPB ofhcials, 
although off the record, that immedi- 
ately after V-E-Day, restrictive orders 
such as L-42, will be drastically modi- 
fied or eliminated so that new building 
can be started almost immediately. 

However, industry advisory mem- 
bers have advised against release of 
lumber restrictions before a stockpile 
of qualified material can be built up 
. . . presumably in about six months or 
so after V-E-Day. 

They call attention to the fact that 
after the last war, lumber restrictions 
were lifted immediately, with the re- 
sult that green lumber was used, caus- 
ing dissatisfaction later. Also, the 
present lumber which may be available 
is cut in short lengths not suitable for 
home building requirements. 

It is pointed out that fixtures will 
not be available to meet pre-war stand- 
ards for at least six months to a year. 
Plumbing and other materials used 
for war housing are not considered of 
top grade and it is doubtful whether 
reputable builders will be willing to 
make use of these materials even if 
offered at sacrifice prices as surplus. 

On the other hand, construction 
offers one of the greatest opportunities 
for the marketing of new or former 
home products, during the next ten 
years, and Washington officials con- 


Sell in the WROL Market! 


¢ America’s New Industrial Frontier includes TVA, 


ALCOA, CEW. some of world’s largest industrial 


200,000 population. is 
America’s busiest city, and will be country’s most 


¢ For nine consecutive months Knoxville has led all 
cities in the U. S. in S-M’s High Spot Cities forecast. 
See Knoxville’s first place listing in this issue. 


WRO L Knoxille SeLalh 


NBC FOR EAST TENNESSEE 
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sider that planning on a long ter 


basis could be started profitably novw Ing: 


They warn against taking too mu 
interest in the fanciful types of hom 
which have been projected in vario 
publications. Building for the ne 
five years will be along standard lin 
they assert. 


Consumer Spending Estimates? 


Has there been any official esti 
mate of U. S. consumer spendin 
after Germany falls? 


Nothing official or definite . . 
Washington officials seem as much uf 
in the air as business executives. 

Even the two agencies which should 
be closest to war economy cannot agree 
OPA is bearish on the situation: WPR 
is bullish. 

WPB estimates that non-war ex! 
penditures after the fall of German 
will increase from about $108,000, 
000,000 to $123,000,000,000. OPA 
economists agree that there will be 
possible $14,000,000,000 increase in 
non-war expenditures but insist that 
this will be offset by a $10,000,000, 


clothing, etc., when overtime and 
premium pay ceases. 

Which simply means that no one 
really knows. . . 


000 reduction in expenditures on _ 


Airports and Retail Sales 


Will the national interest in air- 
port construction affect retail sales 
outlets? 


Most airport designs for small towns 
or for communities within or adjoin- 
ing large cities include construction of 
service and recreational centers. 

Hotels, restaurants, specialty shops 
are the main features, but many of the 
designs indicate complete shopping 
facilities. 

Dozens of small-town Governments 
have expressed their interest in build- 
ing airports with adjacent business of 
recreational developments . . . which 
may make a difference in marketing 
plans for such communities. 

For this reason, it may be practical 
for business executives to become ac 
quainted with the suggestions being 
sent to municipal and other inquitefs 

Plans suggested for community air 
ports can be obtained from the Civ! 
Aeronautics Administration, the Ne 
tional Aeronautics Association, the 
Personal Aircraft Section of the Aeto- 
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nautical Chamber of Commerce, and 
the office of Congressman Jennings 
Randolph . . . all in Washington, D.C 
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} thrift in doing so will probably carry 


,| come with the return of women work- 
| ets to the home. During the war, many 


Buying Trends: War and Peace 


Are wartime buying trends in- 
jicative of post-war civilian buy- | 


ing? 


Washington business advisory com- | 


mittees interested in reconversion to 
ivilian production point out that war- 
‘ime buying trends are not to be trusted 
fully as indicative of post-war civilian 
buying. 

While many buying habits formed 
during the war production period will 
catty over, they believe that the era of 
pending may stop abruptly as war 
manufacturing ceases, in spite of the 
hold-over demand for products not 
wailable during the past two years. 

Preliminary surveys made by war 
plant personnel directors show that two 
general classifications of workers will 
have an effect on post-war buying. One 
type of war worker spends everything 
earned, and will probably be stranded 
when the war ends. The other type has 
put away a portion of his earnings in 
savings or Bonds. Nevertheless, his 


over so that if he feels his job is in- 
secure, he will hold on to his savings 
rather than spend them for a year or so. 

Changes in buying habits will also 


women have gratified their desires for 
“luxury” products, cosmetics, etc. 
After the war, they should be more in- 
terested in home products, as they be- 
come available. 


The “Red Cross Bill” 


Does the legislation now in Con- 
gress barring use of the Red Cross 
emblem and name for merchandis- 
ing and advertising purposes indi- 
cate that other comparable and 
well-established brand names may 
be the subject of attack through 
governmental channels? 

Competent legislative observers in 
Washington believe that the so-called 
“Red Cross bill’ is a temporary phase 
of advertising criticism which will 
blow over as the high pitch of patri- 
otic fervor subsides, and that such 
specific legislation is not likely in post- 
war years. During the Senate debates, 
much concrete evidence was introduced 
on the floor by business-minded Sen- 
ators to show both the intrinsic and 
dollar-and-cents value of established 
trade-marks. The Senate passed the bill 
ptohibiting use of the Red Cross with- 
Out great enthusiasm, and it was sent 
to the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs where the chairman, Rep. Sol 
Bloom, has not yet consented to hear- 
ings. In general, there is little fear of 
new legislation affecting trade-marks. 
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ELIMINATES °' 
‘TORN-OUT PAGE’ 
NUISANCE 
FROM LOOSE LEAF 


JUST Swing 
TO OPEN 
AND INSERT 


The fellow who pulls rabbits out of a hat is not a magician in the true 


sense of the word. He does not take something real and solid out of 


thin air. The rabbit, you may be sure, is somewhere about him to 


begin with. 


So it is with a market which can consistently produce good results 


and a newspaper which can draw test campaigns month after month. 
They may be scarce, but in this case at least, they're not any more 
ephemeral than the magician’s rabbit. 


SIOUX CITY 


is proving to be one of the best test cities in the country. But there is cer- 
tainly no magic in that because the market it represents is diversified, 
representative and well balanced. The newspapers which serve it are re- 
spected and well read. As a community it is stable, rich and self- 
contained. Its foundations are solid, its prosperity is assured and its 
spending-power is growing. 


Believe us, if you can survive the luxury of hokum in a business way 
—don’t concern yourself about Sioux City. But if you need a good solid 
spot—the Greater Sioux City Market is pretty hard to beat. 


Contact our national representatives for the specific informa- dk 


tion you require. They will be glad to furnish it—and you will 


be glad to act on it. 


Vj 


m Che Sioux City Sournal 


a, 


JOURNAL-TRIBUNE 


GENERAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 


JANN & KELLEY, INC. 


NEW YORK — CHICAGO — DETROIT 
TLANT, 


A 


A — SAN FRANCISCO 


? 


A Definition of Terms 


From the standpoint of govern. 
ment agencies and Federal legisla. 
tion, what is the dividing line be. 
tween “small business” and “big 
business?” 


This is not specifically established 
in any legislation or government 
agency actions, but the Department of 
Commerce has suggested a definition 
which places the dividing line at 
$50,000 annual sales, so tar as the 
sales field is concerned. The Depart- 
ment also has compiled figures show- 
ing that 91.2% of retail establishments 
can be included in the category of 
“small business.” More than half of 
all retail stores (54.2%) do less than 
$10,000 business a year; 29.5% do 
business between $10,000 and $30,000. 


Post-War Foreign Trade 


Will foreign trade open up be- 
fore the end of the war? 


It has been asserted that every co- 
operation will be given to U. S. busi- 
ness to establish or re-establish sales 
outlets in Europe as rapidly as possible. 

Diplomatic and consular representa- 
tives assigned to liberated areas in 
Europe and elsewhere have been in- 
structed to prepare ‘and forward to 
Washington, as expeditiously as pos- 
sible, reports on economic conditions 
and trends, as well as supply needs 

The Departments of Commerce and 
Agriculture as well as Foreign Eco- 
nomics Administration assisted in com- 
piling the instructions, which are in- 
dicated to be ‘detailed and specific.” 

Reports will be made public for 
American business as soon as possible 
after being received and organized. 


Black Market Rentals 


Why doesn’t Washington do 
something about the black market 
in business rentals? 


Incensed by commercial rent goug- 
ing in the Nation’s capital and in other 
areas, Congress expects to make an 
investigation of the situation one of Its 
first “musts.” 

If the condition is as bad as has 
been reported, legislative action, with 
retroactive penalties, can be expected, 
Congressmen say. 

Increases of 100 to 300% and ten- 
year obligatory leases were reported. 

Preliminary investigation shows that 
commercial rent gougers use their 
‘power as a buildup for realty sales. 
Having obtained leases for well-situ- 
ated business locations at high prices 
for a long period, the properties are 
then sold, with the market valuation 
set according to their income contracts. 
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DO YOU KNOW 


Y OF YOUR BANK? 


You would if you lived in Hilldale. Quite possibly 
>) ) you would call him “Jim.” For, Hilldale is one of 


those small cities where nearly everybody knows 


nearly everybody else. The bank’s depositors are al- 
so friends. The biggest merchant in town sings in a 
quartet with one of his clerks and the man who de- 
livers his milk. Democracy is not an empty name 
in Hilldale. 
Dotting the map of the United States are thou- 
sands of places like Hilldale—thousands of smaller 
cities and towns where the foundation principles 


of this nation have their firmest roots. And it is 
here the PATHFINDER Magazine is most circulated 
Cen and best read. That the salty common sense and 
| S clear news interpretation of PATHFINDER’S editing 

is heartily appreciated. 


The new PATHFINDER, modernized, brilliantly 
written, splendidly printed, is the one news weekly 
published specifically for this field. It is a magazine 
for the home, read by all the family, frequently re- 
ferred to and quoted. It is a direct road to the Main 
Streets of America, where 56 per cent of the na- 


tion’s retail outlets are. More and more leading ad- 


vertisers areusing this road, 


directing their messages to 


a market of constantly in- 


creasing importance. 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, 
Publisher 


PATHFINDER = 


NEWS WEEKLY FROM THE NATION’S CAPITAL 
PATHFINDER BUILDING . WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ADVERTISING OFFICES: 
Philadelphia, 230 West Washington Square . New York, 420 Lexington Avenue 
Chicago, 180 North Michigan Avenve ° Detroit, General Motors Building 
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Workers Give Management Ideas; 
Later They'll Help to Sell Again 


ONSIDERABLE hidden sales 
talent has been uncovered in 
Lackawanna Railroad’s Business 
Development program, which 

was initiated in 1936 as a means of 
inducing employes to bring in new 
business to the railroad. At that time, 
the Lackawanna needed revenue. The 
program was the brain-child of J. 
Hampton Baumgartner, manager of 
the firm’s Publication Relations De- 
partment, who thought it would serve 
as an inspiration to employes. He or- 
ganized it along lines that are still 
effective, though the scope of the 
group's activities has been expanded. 
The Business Development program 
rests on a structure of committees. At 
the head is a general committee of 
three: Mr. Baumgartner, W. H. Dom- 
inick, passenger manager, and George 
Herbert, traffic manager. A supervisory 
employer, known as a regional di- 
rector, has charge of the program in 


each of seven regions, with headquar- 
ters in New York City, Hoboken, 
Syracuse, Scranton, Binghamton, El- 
mira, and Buffalo. In each division 
there are committees, ranging in mem- 
bership from six to twenty-six, with 
rotating chairmen. In addition to com- 
mittees of employes, there are auxili- 
ary committees of wives, children, and 
other members of workers’ families. 

When the program was initiated, 
employes were asked to participate as 
a means not only of bringing in much 
needed revenue to the company, but 
also as a means of making their jobs 
more secure. They were asked to sub- 
mit leads, or even to do the actual 
selling, to bring more freight business 
and more travel to the railroad. As a 
result, the travel of delegates, conven- 
tion groups, and others has been 
booked for the line. Approximately 
5,000 of the company’s 15,000 em- 
ployes have brought in business. The 


“JOE!! Whadje do with those 76 salesmen 
I loaned you right after Pearl Harbor?” 


project has resulted in booking 40,00¢ 
passengers, 19,000 individual LC 
sh@yments, and more than 35,000 car 
load shipments. 

An interesting sidelight has bee 
the response of those employes who 
really enjoy selling and find the pro 
gram useful as an outlet for givin 
expression to such talents. As an in- 
stance, there was the switchman who 
devoted so much of his free time tg 
digging up business that he was trans 
ferred to the Traffic Department, and 
was eventually made head of the 
Freight Department in a large city 
He still holds that position. 

Regional meetings are held once , 
month. At these meetings, employe 
exchange information and leads. The 
road’s management has been careful 
to act upon all leads, and to maké 
reports to those who furnish them 
Those who obtain business automatic 
ally become members of the Business 
Development Club and receive mem: 
bership cards entitling them to cer: 
tain privileges, such as_participatio 
in social and cultural activities 


Stress Service, Efficiency 


Because of wartime travel and in 
creased shipping, obtaining additiona 
business is no longer of such vital 
importance as it was when the pro; 
gram was begun. Methods of improv- 
ing service and efficiency are now be- 
ing stressed. A questionnaire asking 
for suggestions evoked 3,000 replies. 


Suggestions were along these lines: 
“We need two extra cars betwee 
Hoboken and Elmira on certain days 
of the week.” “The windows on 
through passenger trains should be 
cleaned.” “There should be a clu 
car on the afternoon train.” “Coach 
passengers should be allowed to pa 
tronize the club cars.’ Most of the 
suggestions were practical and could 
be put into effect. 

The machinery of the organization 
is being kept intact, in anticipation ot 
the day when the sales help of work: 
ers will again be needed to bring in 
more business. Meanwhile, the various 
groups carry on war activities, such as 
blood-donor programs and Bond 
drives. The program also serves as an 
instrument of social welfare, uncover: 
ing cases of hardship among employts 
and their families, and either relieving 
them or enlisting the aid of man- 
agement in relieving them. In some 
instances, speakers are brought in to 
address groups. Some have conductet 
courses for interested members. 

From the first, the road’s manage 
ment has been careful not to make 
participation in the program obligs 
tory. So far as possible, the project # 
an employe undertaking, with a min 
mum of direction from managemen 
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THE MILKMAN’S 
MATINEE 


Has Sold To More People... More Nights ...Than Any 


Other All-Night Radio Program in America! 


Who’s Art Ford? Ask the “all-night” audience. THEY KNOW! He’s the 
MILKMAN! What’s he do? He SELLS — on The Milkman’s Matinee. 


Yes... more people of the “all-night” audience have listened to WNEW 
than to any other station in the country. 


Think what this can mean to you. 


Today, hard-hitting, low-cost selling on the MILKMAN’S MATINEE 
reaches new thousands of listeners ...men and women with new command 
of buying power ... listeners who want to buy and do buy. 


Your sales message on this top-flight program reaches an audience already 
attentive to Art Ford’s friendly conversation . . . responsive to music from 
America’s largest collection of popular records. 


And WNEW “listener confidence” ... WNEW “Impact” . . . do the rest! 


Who does the MILKMAN’S MATINEE sell to? Who make up the night- 
owl audience? The answers are yours for the asking. Let us give you the 
interesting facts today. 


WNEW 


NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 


1IN THOUSAND WATTS — 1130 ON THE DIAL—ON THE AIR TWENTY-FOUR HOURS A DAY 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY JOHN BLAIR AND COMPANY 
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FAMOUS WNEW 
NIGHT-OWL SHOW 


HOW TO SOLVE 
SALES PROBLEM 


in 
NORTH CAROLINA 


PROBLEM: 


North Carolina’s poultry pro- 
ducers were faced with a sur- 
plus of over 500,000 roasting 


chickens . . . eating their heads 
off . . . adding to farmers’ 
costs . . . no market available. 


JOB: 


To get North Carolina’s house- 
wives to serve an EXTRA 
chicken to help move surplus. 


METHOD: 


One-time shot in newspapers 
in seven North Carolina cities 
reaching almost 400,000 families. 


RESULTS: 
Sales jumped 30 to 50 per cent 
for TWO WEEKS AFTER 
ADVERTISING AP- 
PEARED. Surplus cleaned 


out! Farmers happy! 


Of course, Winston-Salem, a 


“must” market for advertisers, 


was on this list! 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


National Representatives: 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


ACING the fact that the elec- 
trical industry will be in direct 
competition with all other in- 
dustries for manpower in the 

post-war era, National Electrical 
Wholesalers Association has drafted 
a program to aid in systematic veteran 
re-employment. Release date, contin- 
gent upon developments in the war, 
has not yet been designated. 

Seriously undermanned now, the 
Association sees the industry's job as 
one of dramatizing the advantages and 
opportunities in the electrical field so 
as to attract the better types of men 
and women who are seeking new con- 
nections. First draft of the plan calls 
for cooperation of all sections of the 
industry and a promotion and adver- 
tising program. 

“We have the framework on which 
to build up interest for employment 
within the industry in the many stores, 
shops and offices which go to make up 
the electrical industry,’ the Associa- 
tion points out to its membership. “By 
welding this employer strength into a 


worth of farm products annually . 


NEWA Drafts Plan to Rebuild 


Manpower in Electrical Industry] 


‘Not only will we derive much beng 


THERE'S A BIG GER DO LLA R- | 
roy w JBantagraph LAND! 


@ Last year the farmer’s share of the retail dollar spent for food was 57 cents 
compared to a 1935-39 average of 42 cents. p 
1943 averaged 35% over 1935-39 levels, while prices paid farmers for equiva- 
lent products averaged 81% higher than the 1935-39 period. The wartime 
Food Dollar is bigger and more important than ever! PANTAGRAPH LAND 
becomes an even more desirable market! Wealthy . . . 
. it now becomes even wealthier! In 
McLean County alone (the heart of Pantagraph Land) an extra million dollar 
acreage was necessary to meet 1944 crop goals. Now is the time to place 
your story before this consistently wealthy market. The Daily Pantagraph is 


personalized sustaining program, y 
will secure the first interest from thog 
seeking new employment connectio 


fit ourselves, but we will create 200 
public relations with the consumip 
public and be identified as part of t 
total national employment program, 

“There are four steps needed { 
make the suggested plan successful: 

1. We must develop local industll 
cooperation. 

2. We must create interest in 
plan in the minds of those seeking 
new jobs. 

3. We must arrange for the 
table distribution throughout the ele@. 
trical industry of applicants for eq 
ployment. ¥ 

4. We should exchange informatiogiegl 
and data between local activities th 
bring about national results.” 

The action program calls for meee 
ings for all principals of all establisi 
ments in the industry, at which 
employment demands will be co 
sidered and plans for paying the @ 


The retail price of food in 
Althe 


with 32 million dollars [,.,., 
Lo) 


nitel 


FIRST (in fact, alone) in its coverage of PANTAGRAPH LAND with 84% othe: 


coverage of McLean County, 71% coverage of the Primary Trading Zone. 


The 


New York @ Boston 


e Daily Pantagraph 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
Established 1846 
Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman, National Advertising Representatives 
@ Philadelphia 
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fields as in Venezuela, Colombia and Argen- 


time ff Although burned, bombed and levelled to the 


tina. The equipment required reaches figures 
llars ground, the Maikop Oil Field will most defi- = — q . 


! In 

lollar fj . , , ei oe even more dramatic, even more fabulous. 

place nitely be restored as will the refineries and Only by the wildest stretch of the imagination 

oh is 

84% ff other facilities throughout the invaded areas. can anyone approximate the millions of dol- : 

e. Who‘’s Who of Oil Industry 
This will be just a part of the vast rehabilita- lars of new equipment or service required for WORLD PETROLEUM readers con- 
stitute an international Who’s Who of 
lion program that has been prepared for a the work of reconstruction—in Rumania, in the petroleum industry. Every important 

factor in management, decision and pur- 
vastly expanded Soviet oil industry to meet Poland, throughout all of Europe and in chase is exposed to the latest world views 
ai. ; ' in WORLD PETROLEUM by means 
Russia’s industrial needs. Incidentally, you scores of other fields. of selected and controlled circulation. 
adi : . These men, whose decisions will count 
will discover that the men planning this expan- Add to reconstruction activities the tremen- most in post-war rebuilding, keep them- 
: pee ! selves posted through its editorial col- 
sion are WORLD PETROLEUM readers. dous increase in drilling in various foreign umns and advertising pages. 


WO 


“Read By Oil Executives Everywhere 


2 WEST 45TH O NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


E MEN 
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If it’s a Good Will problem, 
solve it with one of these 


ADVERTISING GIFTS 


Re-conversion has started in some lines, may soon be under way in 


many others. “Missionary work” will frequently be necessary before 
you can start product-selling. Friendly relations with dealers, dis- 


tributors, old customers must be re-established—and must be held 


while merchandise is made available on a quota basis . . 


. until the 


full needs of all can be met. Gift-advertising is going to be more 


important than ever. 


THE EDINBURGH: Smart, 
compact billfold, with special 
type folding pocket for bills. 
Also business card pocket 
and identification card 
pocket. In sheepskin, goat- 
skin, saddle-finish lambskin 
and genuine domestic hazel 
pigskin, 


Walsall 


THE OXFORD: A _ handsome 
pocket-secretary, in sheepskin, 
goatskin, saddle-finish lambskin 
and genuine domestic hazel pig- 
skin. Has replaceable memo 
pad, separate pockets for bills, 
cards, and letters and papers. 
Pad refills easily obtainable. 


Edinburgh: 


THE WALSALL: Handy-size vest pocket 
card case and memo pad. In sheep- 
skin, goatskin, saddle-finish lambskin 
and genuine domestic hazel pigskin. 
Memo pad is replaceable—has full 


year’s calendar on top sheet. 


of a sustaining program will be cryst 
lized. Various factors in the electriq 
industry will probably pay a perce; 
age of the cost, with power compani 
contributing the remainder. 

First phase of attempting to cre; 
interest among servicemen being ; 
leased may be widespread use of dj 
play cards bidding for inquiries f 


a booklet which will describe Oppoll ; 
tunities in the electrical field. THY 


booklet will be accompanied by a 
turn postcard addressed to the lod 
league or clearing house. Quantitifl 


of this same booklet would be distsj le 


uted to Veterans’ Bureaus, US 
offices, USO, and other conte 
locations for the assistance of returniggl 
servicemen. 


Presuming that this brochure wa 
create a desire to find employment 
the industry, the individual applicati@l 
will be sent with a letter asking ¢ 
applicant to complete the form 
return it with a request for a person 
interview. This application will } 
come a part of an employment f 
after a personal interview has be 
had. 


These activities will be reenforcg 
with classified newspaper advertisi 
radio spot advertising, car cards, ag 
other media. 

Each participating company w 
furnish the central clearing office wi 
a list of the number of employes 
is in need of, this list to be divid 
into skills and further indicate t 
hours of work and special requiremet 
for each particular job. Upon tecei 
of these lists they will be broken dov 
into card form within the particu 
skills common to the industry, formig 
a file which will be used in matchig 
the skills of the applicants. 


PARDON US 
Some New Customer 
Are Waiting For Yo 


if your business is in something 
to eat or drink 


. . . or something to wear, or just 
about anything. Here’s a market that 
really responds to the “invitation ‘0 
buy.” For the Negro looks to his race 
press with confidence and loyalty. You 
advertising in these papers can win the 
response and regular patronage of thi 
7 billion dollar market. Get the facts 
on some of the success stories built b 
advertising in this live field. Drop ® 
letter or post card today to 


Interstate United Newspapers)! 


4 
aé 


id 


545 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YOR 


IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


EXECUTIVES — $5,000-$15,000 CALIBER 
ss . . Through our nationwide eens we 

for the better sitions wi 
Advertising Corporation of America nel A cabuae tiae. Your personal 
| quirements met by individual procedure 
not conflict with WMC directives. Strict 
fidence assured. Details on. request. Jer 
Executive Personnel & Research Service. 
Land Bank Blidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. The 


2 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Factory: Easthampton, Mass. 
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Y CTeg 
ing 4 
of di 
ries f 
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d. , 


j Carmen, Oklahoma 


First National ae check my estimate.” 


our Assistant Cashier, 


j. R. Pate, President, 


Says oo “but let Miss Behm, 


enforce 
ertisi 
rds, a 


a] a | 4 “YES, 9 0% of our Best Farmers Read 


ice wi 
loyes _ : 9 istant Cashier Lois Behm 
vii / | Farmer, reports Assiste 

cate t ’ GR pe : Capper * 

iremeq 
1 recel 
en dov 
articu 
formit 


aa 


Since it is the bankers’ business to know who are the prosper- 
natchi ZA ous farmers of their community, we’ve been asking rural 


bankers to “rate” the Capper’s Farmer readers in their respec- 
tive communities. 


rU All over mid-America, rural bankers have been examining 
aaa our subscription lists, and their replies are typical of the one 


| above from J. R. Pate, President, ist National Bank, Carmen, 
Yo Oklahoma. 
nething 


Capper’s Farmer attracts as subscribers 90% of the best farm- 
ers around Carmen, Oklahoma, and a myriad of other farming 
centers like it. The attraction is the farm-tested editorial con- 
tent that tells a practical farmer how he can make more money. 
This kind of readership— 1,200,000 strong—makes Capper’s 
Farmer a potent advertising medium. 


or just 


Subscriber Ralph Coul- 
ter (left), Cherokee, 
la., does an errand 
F for his 320-acre wheat 
pet { <i and alfalfa farm. 
AL { 
| negotid c 
compan 
>rsonal 
jure 


“CAP PER’ 
st. Jer 
srvice. 6 


Mo ithe ONE National Farm Magazine that Speaks the Farmer's Language 
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Teach-a-Tot Toys Asks Workers 
For Precision—and Explains Why 


APPEL, MacDonald & Co., 
Dayton, Ohio, was formerly 
in the business of supplying 
sales aids, contest prizes and 
such to typical readers of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT. Late in 1942 it brought 
out the line of “Teach-a-Tot’’ toys, 
which won acceptance from the start. 
Part of this good acceptance came from 


Twist-n-Turn was designed for children 
from 18 months to 5 years of age. Blocks 
have to be twisted and fitted over the 
center rod. Idea is to teach manipulation. 


The Make-a-Boat toy gives small children 
the sensation of model-building and de- 
velops constructive skill at an early age. 
Smokestacks hold the pieces together. 


the toys themselves, for they are at- 
tractive and well designed, and en- 
dorsed by educators and psychologists 
for the help they give children in ac- 
quiring coordination skills. 

Still another factor in the success 
of the toys was the use Cappel, Mac- 
Donald made of past experience, by 
furnishing jobbers and dealers with a 
bang-up stock of sales aids—attractive 
literature to help salespeople sell on 
the modern basis of what a toy will do 
for child development; literature to 
appeal to consumers, and to be dis- 
tributed, with dealers’ imprints, as 
stuffers, package enclosures or point- 
of-sale aids. The packages, too, were 
carefully planned for display value. 

The rapidity with which this com- 
pany, new to the toy field, has come 
of age is strikingly indicated in its an- 
nouncement that the toys are now 
being manufactured on an assembly 
line in Teach-a-Tot’s Detroit factory, 
“without sacrificing the quality of hand 
craftsmanship” characterizing the line. 

Other evidence of Teach-a-Tot’s 
coming of age, industrially speaking, 
is the firm’s publication of a booklet 
addressed to workers: “A tribute to 
the Men and Women who make 
Teach-a-Tot Toys.” The title is “‘The 
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Toys That Only You Can Build.” 
Behind the issuance of the book 
lies an unusual story. Teach-a-Tot Toys 
had gained acceptance quickly, and 
Cappel, MacDonald found it necessary 
to have them produced on contract. 
Makers of fine furniture were given 
the job, but some of the craftsmen in 
their plants felt that making toys was 
beneath them, and they were not al- 
ways so careful as Teach-a-Tot man- 
agement wished. The booklet was 
designed to imbue those workers with 
the idea that creating a fine line of 


educational toys is a useful and im- 
portant contribution. 

The book is as attractively produced 
as any of the excellent literature issued 
for dealers and consumers. Written in 
“This - is - the - house - that-Jack-built”’ 
fashion, it is divided into sections, the 
first one showing the “Toys that You 
build,” and telling of the care and 
planning going into the design and 
engineering of the toys. 

Other sections, all illustrated, are 
devoted to the materials that go into 
the toys (“This is the wood that goes 
into the Toys that you build”); the 
tools used to build them (‘“These are 
the Tools that work the Wood that 


goes into the Toys that you build”); . 


the paint (“that covers the Wood that 
is worked by the Tools that goes into 
the Toys that you build”). 

The section entitled “This is the 


. Store that sells the Toys that you build 


” 


is designed to make factory 


workers visualize the conditions under 
which their output is sold: ‘The 
people responsible for buying toys for 
this store have their choice of many, 
many hundreds of items of all types 
and descriptions. They have -chosen 
Teach-a-Tot Toys because these toys 


have something most toys lack—qualj 
and durability, proven educatio 

value, and acceptance by particula 
parents and chil 
you build ‘rub elbows’ with the fine 
furniture and housewares, 


and theg The 


educators. The toy adic 


never have to ‘take a back seat’ becayshroug 
their quality is recognizable at oncefeasing 
If a single Teach-a-Tot Toy slipga the 
through your hands carelessly made ofjadio | 
imperfectly finished, it is noticed Mince 1 
once. Such is the ‘penalty of leadergrship, 
ship’—a leadership which is up pqpefinite 


you.” 

There are even letters, the kind t¢ 
ceived when the toys “you build” argh 
beautifully made: a letter from 
mother, one from a jobber. The e 
cerpt from the latter is quoted here 

“We mailed a bulletin to aboufa 
1,000 dealers in the southeastern terri 


tory, and we are being swamped witigmelted 
orders for Teach-a-Tot Toys. We hav@follow 


discontinued all competitive items an 
intend to stick to Cappel, MacDonal 
products. We J/ike selling high clasm 
merchandise!” 


TOY 45 RETURNED 
70 CLERK 


, CLERK TO 
_ STORE MANAGER 


SUPPLIER 70 
MANUFACTURER. 


MANUFACTURER 
70 F sarees 


One of the pages from the booklet tha 
Cappel, MacDonald & Co. distributed 
the workers who make Teach-a-Tot Toy 
Its aim is to instill pride in their work 


As a tool for causing a worker 
take pride in his work and the to 
he builds, the booklet is noteworthy 
But it is interesting to find that Cappel 
MacDonald & Co. has given the bo 
an additional role—that of winnit| 
the good-will of “Our friends in th Jes 
trade.” Through the device of staplingiales 
on a processed “Memo,” realisticallficastin 
reproduced, even to the drawing of #he h; 
clip, the booklet is offered to thesfDepa 
“friends in the trade,” with the méjvice-y 
sage: “Thought you would be intefinc, . 
ested in this booklet which goes ppoi 
every man and woman producitfassist 
“Teach-a-Tot Toys.” San 
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rticula 
il kadio 
fi a The Columbia Broadcasting System, 
ecausghrough its Research Department is re- 
- onceffersing a study of significant changes 
» slipfa the county-by-county patterns of 
ade ofpadio ownership in the United States 
ced aince 1940—called “‘U. S. Radio Own- 
leadership, 1944.” C. B. S. felt that a 
up tefinite need for such a study exists 
d planned its research to show the 
ind refed for up-to-date radio ownership 
ld” argjiata for counties has been “‘sharply ac- 
tom ented” by the sweep of events since 
‘he exghe 1940 Census. 
1 hereg Over 10,000,000 men and women 
aboufave become members of the Armed 
n terrifrorces; the "41-'42 Defense program 
d witlgmelted into the war production years 
Je hav@following; the family unit has changed 
ms andgn size—this since the last Census. 
Donal In spite of the cessation of radio 
h claspet manufacture in May, 1942, the 

tored-up production of 13,000,000 

adio sets in 1941, and the pooling of 

D0,000,000 secondary sets (many of 

yi which became primary sets in families 

where the primary set failed) have 

Q reated a new peak in radio ownership. 

Some of the more striking increases 

radio ownership in 1944 (over the 

jeer 1940 figure) are a 35.4% increase in 

South Carolina; 34.8% in Georgia; 

B4% in Florida, all southern states. 

Mississippi led the Nation with a 

41.1% increase, with Alabama close 

behind with an increase of 39%. The 

District of Columbia showed an in- 

“7 Erease of 36.8%. (A large part of this 

was due to the influx of population 
which brought its own sets.) 

In several states percentage of radio 
ownership fell off. The Dakotas 
showed a combined . decrease of 

Yj 13.6%; Montana, minus 6.7%; Ver- 
Zenont, minus 2.2%. 
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Jess BarRNES, new 


sales manager for 
yrker tf the Mutual Broad- 
he to ; 5 i casting System. 


worthy 

Cappe | 

he bo0 

winnin| 

; in th Jess Barnes is named as the new 

staplinfiales manager for the Mutual Broad- 

isticall asting System. For the past two years 

ng of fhe has been an executive in the Sales 

o theDepartnent, and previous to that was 

he m¥vice-president of Outdoor Advertising, 

e inteflnc. ... Announcement is made of the 

goes Fppointment of Cecil K. Beaver as 

oduaitssistant general manager of WOAI, 
San Antonio, Texas . . . Paul Gould is 
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‘Media & Agency News 


WLIB’s (Brooklyn) new station man- 
ager . . . On the West Coast Jack 
O’Mara, merchandising manager for 
the Columbia Broadcasting System in 
Hollywood, is named sales promotion 
manager for the Blue Network’s West 
Coast Division. 


Newspapers 


Walter Howey, long associated with 
the Hearst Newspapers in important 
editorial positions, is appointed special 
assistant to the editor-in-chief, William 
Randolph Hearst. He will continue to 
supervise the various. papers with 
which he has been connected and will 
add others subsequently. 

* * * 

Capt. Louis Ruppel, former manag- 
ing editor of the Chicago Times and 
former assistant to the president of the 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Corp., is 
named executive editor of the Chicago 
Herald-American, effective Nov. 1. 

* * * 

Effective November 1, Irwin Simp- 
son becomes advertising director of 
the Poynter publishing and radio inter- 
ests, which include the St. Petersburg 
Times. 


E. M. ANTRIM is 
named _ business 
manager for the 
Chicago Tribune. 


Gordon Moore, for the past ten 
years a member of the classified adver- 
tising staff of the Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer, is named as that newspaper's 
Merchandising Service Division head 
... A. C. Lubin, formerly with Fair- 
child Publications, is appointed adver- 
tising director of the new Public 
Administration Section of the Civil 
Service Leader . . . The Schenectady 
Gazette is celebrating its fiftieth anni- 
versary with a special section each day 


Roy D. Moore, 
new chairman of 
Bureau of Adver- 
tising, American 
Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association. 


to tell its story, including a history of 
the paper, brief biographies of long- 
time employes, and other features. 


The Albany (New York) Times 
Union announces that the Capitol Dis- 
trict War Show which it conducted 
drew an attendance of over 100,000 
during its eight days of showing. . . 
To stimulate New Yorkers to aid the 
scrap paper drive, the New York 
World-Telegram has run, on several 
occasions, a full-page spread advertise- 
ment on the subject . . . The Omaha 
World-Herald _ announces that the 
booklet, ‘Rolling Along,” a reprint of 
the columns of its feature writer, Guy 
S. Williams, sold 20,000 copies the 
first ten days. 


Magazines 

The third report on Good House- 
keeping’s continuing study of women’s 
magazine audiences, conducted by 
Elmo Roper and validated by the 
Magazine Audience Group, shows that 
the total audience reached by four lead- 
ing women’s service magazines is 32% 
greater than their net paid circulation: 
17,450,000 women readers 15 years 
of age and over and a net paid circula- 
tion of 13,455,996. : 

Unique in magazine surveys is the 
method of projection used. The Mag- 
azine Audience Group is opposed to 
projections to a census population 
unless the sample can be properly vali- 
dated to apply to, such a population. 
For this study Dr. Raymond Franzen 
estimated that there are 36,000,000 
women typical of those to which the 
sample used in the study is related, and 
projections are based upon this figure 
rather than the much larger census total 
of women over 15. 

a 

Charm Magazine announces the ap- 
pointment of Irene Boyce, formerly 
Fashion and Beauty editor of the 
Dallas Morning News, as South-South- 
west editor of the magazine . . . Click, 
with its issue dated January, 1945, will 
suspend publication. The success of 
fledgling Seventeen, published by Tri- 
angle Publications, Inc., which also 
publishes Click, and the need for addi- 
tional paper to print that new Triangle 


Donato FE. WeEst, 
director of re- 
search at the Mce- 
Call Corporation. 


publication, was the propelling factor 
in the decision to abandon the picture 
magazine . . . Donald E. West is ap- 
pointed director of market research for 
McCall Corp., publishers of McCall’s, 
Redbook and other magazines. 
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Business Papers 

Joining Chain Store Age as promo- 
ion manager is Charles Van Cott, for 
the past two years copy chief of The 
Saturday Evening Post Promotion De- 
partment . . . Fairchild Publications, 
Inc, announce the appointment of 
Miss Carol Silverberg as promotion 
manager for Women’s Wear Daily, 
and Miss Bea Nelson as promotion 
manager for Retailing Home Furnish- 
ings.» « The Haire Publications is re- 
lasing its new aviation encyclopedia- 
directory, Aviation Equipment Red- 
wa this month. 

x * * 

Chain Store Age announces for 
arly publication, a weekly newsletter 
covering developments affecting retail 
distribution . . . The Tool Engineer, 
oficial magazine of the American 
Society of Tool Engineers, will be pub- 
ished by the Society beginning with 
the February, 1945, issue. For the past 
en years the magazine has been pub- 
ished by an independent contractor 
.. The Syndicate Store Merchandiser 
as opened a new office at 360 North 
a ichigan Avenue, Chicago. 


= * * * 
ng [felevision 
According to a survey conducted for 
4 he Allen B. DuMont Laboratories by 
\e2 Buchanan & Co., advertising agents for 


YOUR BONDS 
MEAN 


DEAD JAPS! 


Unusual opportunity for an aggres- 


Wwe young man to act as assistant 
o Sales Promotion Manager for larg- | 
st Consumer Products Manufacturer | 


its field. Should be well-grounded 
the essentials of national advertising, 
d with proved experience, in mass- 
arket merchandising. Unlimited fu- 
te for an industrious, creative man. 
writing, give full details including 
Mucation, experience, age, draft status, 
lary expected, etc. A snapshot should 
enclosed. Box 2040, Sales Manage- 


ELEVISION MARKET RE- 
EARCH MAN ... No expert... 
it with some knowledge of research 
- An opportunity to do original 
arch in one of the most impor- 
- Postwar industries. In advertis- 
“1 agency. Salary open. Write Box 
2, SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 
orth Ave., New York 6, Bm. F. 
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‘ 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, | 


DuMont, four out of ten persons plan 
to buy television sets as soon as they 
are available after the war. Six out 
of ten people postponing the purchase 
of a television set say that they will 
buy ‘one within three years after the 
conclusion of the war. Seven out of 
ten persons would not delay buying a 
television receiver showing only black 
and white pictures because of the 
possible use of color pictures in the 
future. 

The survey was conducted in the 
New York City metropolitan area 
among persons with the means to buy 
television sets, with men and women 
equally represented. 

* * * 


Greatly improved television is im- 
minent, according to Columbia Broad- 
casting System, due to the acceptance 
of its order by the Federal Telephone 
and Radio Corp., for an entirely new 
type of television transmitter to be de- 
livered within eight months and in- 
stalled atop the Chrysler Building. - 

The new transmitter features fine- 
screen, high-frequency pictures with 
twice the detail possible heretofore. 


Agencies 


Don Samson resigns from Forbes 
magazine where he has been managing 
editor to joint the Public Relations De- 
partment of J. Walter Thompson Co. 
.. . Benton & Bowles, Inc., announces 
the election of Charles Faldi as a vice- 
president . . . A new market research 
and sales promotion organization, Sul- 
livan-Rayhawk, Pittsburgh, under the 
direction of Dan Sullivan and Arthur 
L. Rayhawk is announced. 

* * & 


After a year as program manager, 
Domestic Branch, Office of War In- 
formation, Samuel Dalsimer is return- 
ing to the vice-presidency of Cecil & 
Presbrey, Inc. . . . Charles F. McCand- 
less joins J. D. Tarcher & Co., as head 
of its Research Department . . . at 
Duane Jones Co., Lawrence J. Hub- 
bard is.mamed director of research. 


Rosert Hayes is 
named an account 
executive at Duane 
Jones Co., N.Y.C. 


Robert Hayes is appointed an account 
executive for the same agency .. . 
Thomas A. Crabbe joins MacFarland, 
Aveyatd & Co., Chicago, as copy and | 
contact executive on the staff of the 
New York City offices . . . At Grant 


This 
Nationally Known 
$20,000 


SALES 
EXECUTIVE 


may be available 
to you! 


with 25 


Major executive 
years’ experience in 


e General Management 

e General Sales Management 
¢ Advertising & Merchandising 
e Public Relations 


e Sales Training 


Excellent organizer and di- 
rector, skilled administra- 
tor—who can lay solid foun- 
dation today for profitable 
postwar operations tomorrow. 
Knows markets and man- | 
power intimately, with their 
problems, needs, and poten- 
tials. 


Dynamic platform speaker of 
national reputation, and 
builder of sound public rela- 
tions. Well-known business 
book and magazine writer, 
thinker, analyst; inspirational 
teacher and trainer. Can step 
into any business and func- | 
tion quickly with very little 
orientation. 


Now in Manhattan as Direc- 
tor of Public Relations for 
large corporation. Command- 
ing six-footer; pleasing per- 
sonality; college graduate; 
age in vital forties. Details 
on request; interviews any- 
where . . . principals only, 


PLEASE. 


BOX 2038 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


386 Fourth Avenue 
New York (6, N. Y. 


Why Not Fish 
on the other side too? 


Tampa and St. Petersburg make 
up one retail market. Both cities 
are important, Tampa _ repre- 
sents about 60%, and St. Peters- 
burg 40%, of retail sales, 


But you can’t cover St. Peters- 
burg’s 40% by using Tampa 
newspapers, No Tampa news- 
paper has as much as 300 
average daily circulation here. 
Don’t miss this important 40%. 
Work both sides of Tampa Bay. 
Advertise in St. Petersburg’s 
own newspapers. 


ST. PETERSBURG NEWSPAPERS SERVICE 


St. Petersburg Times—Evening 
Independent 


Represented nationally by 


THEIS & SIMPSON COMPANY, INC. 


in Florida by V. J. Ob . Ir., Jacksonville 


Simplify Your 
Christmas Shopping 


For your clients and associates, 
gift boxes of 


FLORIDA 
CITRUS FRUIT 


will be appreciated and talked 
about long after the holidays. 
All the sunshine of Florida is captured in 
these tree-ripened, sun-ripened oranges and 
grapefruit—attractively packed and decorated 
with Kumquats. For over 40 years we have 
growing and shipping citrus fruit to 
all parts of the country, guaranteeing every 
box freshly picked and putting forth every 
effort to see that each individual order is 
especially attractive. 


iy ST.25 "ay go $4.25 


5% DISCOUNT ON QUANTITY ORDERS 


Mail us your gift list and we will ship direct 
to intended recipient. 


COACHMAN’S KUMQUAT SHOPS 


BOX C, CLEARWATER, FLA. 


Advertising, Inc., Louis G. Shields has 
become affiliated in an _ executive 
capacity. Carl Wheeler joins Grant as 
production and trafic manager. . . 
Harry J. Deines is now with Fuller 
& Smith & Ross, Inc., as an account 
executive. 
e-2% 


A new advertising agency, Smalley, 
Levitt and Smith, New York City, has 
been formed with offices in the Park 
Central Building. Jack Smalley, its 
president, has been for seven years 
manager of the Hollywood office of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc.; Charles Levitt, vice-president and 
general manager, has been program 
manager for the OWI; Ray W. Smith, 
secretary-treasurer, is head of the 
Downtown Business Mens Association. 


Accounts 


New Haven & Hartford Railroad, 
Pedlar and Ryan, Inc. . . . Compy 
of Master Craftsmen, Inc., the map 
facturing division of W. & J. Soap, 
to The Wesley Associates . . / McCan, 
Erickson, Inc., draws the account , 
Home Products International, Inc., fq 
its Latin-American advertising . . . Ti 
Pepsodent account to the London offi 
of J. Walter Thompson Co. . . . Ad 
Hats and International Pictures, Ing 
Hollywood, to Buchanan & Co, , . 
The Ansonia Electrical Co., subsidia 
of Norma Electric Co., to Albe 
Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. . . . Nort 
west Airlines to Newell-Emmett 
. . . United Weather Service to Gert} 
Pacific Advertising Agency, San Fra 
cisco. 


Exhibit of Printing 
Arts Will Include 


Guest Participation 


HE Graphic Arts Exposition, 

“Cavalcade of Printing,” which 
will be held in St. Louis, November 
10-21, will have for its objective bring- 
ing to the attention of the Nation, and 
of the Middle West in particular, the 
fact that Metropolitan St. Louis is a 
graphic arts center. 

The Exposition is being put on by 
the Associated Printers and Lithog- 
raphers of St. Louis, Inc. Fred E. 
Winsor, executive vice-president, has 
solicited the help of related Graphic 
Arts industries—manufacturers of ink, 
paper, etc., and lithographers, engrav- 
ers, and the like. 

The program for the Exposition is 
well, coordinated, and characterized by 
a high degree of showmanship. Visit- 
ors will see some unusual exhibits, 
obtained from a dozen varied sources, 
among them the Franklin Institute, 
Smithsonian Institution, and Missouri 
Historical Society. 

Audience participation is a major 
feature of the Exposition. Visitors will 
actually do things themselves: set type 
print names on blotters, and even 
make paper by means of a vat, blanket, 
screen, and rolling pin. 

There will be some 60 exhibits, 
among them: a miniature paper mill; 
European, Early American and Mod- 
ern printing presses; an ink mill (with 
demonstrator to show the processing 
of inks); scale models of post-war 
printing machinery; miniature paper 
cutter; display of type in 83 lan- 
guages. Of great interest is the re- 


production of a print-shop of 1 
years ago, with authentic furnishin} 
and equipment. There wiil also be 
swing made of paper, in which vis 
ors may sit and swing—to demonstr: 
the strength of the paper of whi 
the swing is made. 

Exposition visitors will have an 9 
a to set their names in Ly 
ow type. Then on a slow-movi 
press and with the slug made on tj 
Ludlow, they can print their na 
on blotters. 

Specimens of fine printing will 
exhibited by local printers. Awa 
will be made in some 31 classifi 
tions, such as posters, broadsides, ¢ 
alogs, etc., for excellent craftsm: 
ship. Judges for the printing awar 
will be from the Graphic Arts pre 
In connection with the judging 
these printing specimens will be 
interesting innovation: 360 busin 
leaders who will attend the inaugut 
banquet at which the printing awa 
will be made, will also be asked 
act as judges—and the three ind 
trialists whose selections coincide m 
closely with those of the judges fra 
the Graphic Arts press will rece 
special awards. 

To awaken such interest, a sef 
of four full-page advertisements 
appearing in St. Louis mewspapt 
Members of the Associated Print 
and Lithographers of St. Louis, Ia 
are making three to five-minute 
at meetings of service and industi 
organizations, professional and ind 
trial clubs and school assemblies. 

One week before the Cavald 
opens, there will be displays of | 
printing in local libraries and scho 
to attract attention to the event. ¥ 48 
each exhibit there will be displayé 
poster announcing the Exposition 
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;E ME! 


WHAT 


shall we make? 


with WHAT materials? 
with WHAT equipment? 


when questions like these are up for decision -- that’s the time 
your advertising should be Johnny-on-the-Spot! 


Without letting up in the slightest in the 
all-out production of war equipment the 
leading plants in the country are now giv- 
ing serious consideration to their peace- 
time lines. Automotive, aircraft, railroad, 
office and home appliance, farm equipment 
manufacturers are definitely asking and 
answering the questions listed above. Pro- 
duction men, manufacturing executives, 
engineers and designers in these and all 
other plants in the metal-working indus- 
tries uue MACHINERY constantly in their 
quest for information. MACHINERY’S 


editorial and advertising pages provide thc 


perfect reference, for in them is contained 
engineering and manufacturing data on the 
most up-to-the-minute processes and prac- 
tices. Your advertising in MACHINERY 
adds to this fund of mechanical knowl- 
edge by showing how your equipment or 
material can be applied in the over-all in- 


dustrial setup. 


What better assurance could be given 
that your advertising will be seen by the 
men most important to you than its inclu- 
sion along with exactly the type of infor- 
mation which these men must use in their 


jobs? 


Therefore we say that when important decisions are made, 
the story of your product will be Johnny-on-the-Spot 


if it appears in your advertisement in . 


|ACHINER 


48 LAFAYETTE ST., NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
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Sales Wenagemént 
High-Spot Cities 


Retails Sales and Services for December, 1944 


The estimated December total of retail sales and services of $7,820,000,000 
marks a new high, but there is even greater significance in the fact that to maintain 
employment post-war at near the present level, we will have to have an even 


greater total every month of the year . 


. . As war needs undergo changes, many 


cities cannot keep up their hectic growth. In the following list of 15, Knoxville, 
Witchita, Long Beach and Lancaster are conspicuous as war industry cities which 


continue to maintain a torrid pace. 


These are the 15 leaders for December: Knoxville, 145.0; Grand Forks, 131.5; 
Binghamton, 128.7; San Jose, 128.4; Wichita, 127.0; Long Beach, 126.3; Lan- 
caster, 125.5; Evansville, 125.4; Miami, 125.2; Hempstead Township, 125.0; 
Billings, 124.2; Lansing, 124.0; Peoria, 123.6; Santa Barbara, 121.6; Honolulu, 


121.5. 


SALES MANAGEMENT'S Research and 
Statistical Department has main- 
tained for several years a running 
chart of the business progress of ap- 
epee 200 of the leading mar- 
et centers of the country. Some im- 
portant cities are omitted because 
month-to-month data on their bank 
debits are not available. These bank 
debits reflect 95% of all commercial 
activities, are the most reliable indi- 
cators of economic trends, and are 
used as a basic factor in SM’s esti- 
mating. 

Among the cities shown in the fol- 
lowing columns are those in which, 
for the month immediately following 
date of publication, retail sales and 
services should compare most favor- 
ably with the similar period a year 
ago. 

The estimates cover the expected 


dollar figure for all retail activity, 
which includes not only retail store 
sales, as defined by the Bureau of the 
Census, but also receipts from business 
service establishments, amusements and 
hotels. These last three items are forms 
of retail expenditure which belong in 
the grand total, since they are just as 
much examples of retail expenditures 
as the purchase of coffee in a food 
store or apparel in a clothing store. 


Two index figures are given, 
the first called, “City Index.” This 
shows the ratio between the sales vol- 
ume this year and last. A figure of 
126.0, for example, means that total 
retail sales and services in the city for 
the month indicated will show a prob- 
able increase of 26% over the similar 
month a year ago. . . . The second col- 
umn, “‘City-National Index,” relates 


Suggested Uses for This Index 
(a) Special advertising and promotion drives in spot cities. (b) A 
guide for your branch and district managers. (c) Revising sales quotas. 
(d) Basis of letters for stimulating salesmen and forestalling their alibis. 
(e) Checking actual performance against potentials. (f) Determining 
where post-war drives should be localized. 


As a special service 
this magazine will mail 20 days in advance of publication, a mimeographed 


list giving estimates of 12-months’ Retail Sales volumes and percentages for 
approximately 200 cities. The price is $1.00 per year. 
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of the city, either as to percent 


that city to the total probable natig 
change for the same period. A city q 
have a sizeable gain over its own y 
but the rate of gain may be less 

that of the Nation. All figures in 
second column above 100 indj 
cities where the change is more fg 
able than that for the U.S.A. 

City-National figure is derived by 
viding the index figure of the city 
that of the Nation. The third coly 
“$ Millions” gives the total amount 
retail sales and services estimate 
the same month as is used in the 
dex columns. Like all estimates 
what will happen in the future, } 
the index and the dollar figures ¢ 
at best, be only good approximatig 
since they are necessarily projecti 
of existing trends. Of greater 

portance than the precise index 
dollar figures is the general rank 


gain or the total size of the market 
compared with other cities. 

In studying these tables three | 
mary points should be kept in mit 


1. How does the city stand in 
lation to its 1943 month? If 
“City Index”’ is above 100, it is do 
more business than a year ago. 


2. How does the city stand in 
lation to the Nation? If the “C 
National Index”’ is above 100, it me 
that the city’s retail activity is m 
favorable than that of the Nation 
whole. 


3. How big a market is it? ] 
dollar volume reflects quantity of 
penditures for sales and services. 
the tables readers will find many 1 
dium-size cities with big percent 
gains but small dollar expendituj 
many big cities with small percent 
gains but big dollar expenditures. 

(These exclusive estimates of 1 
sales and services are fully prote | 
by copyright. They must not be f/7oy 
produced in printed form, in why 
or in part, without written permish— 
from Sales Management, Inc.) 


ying 
%& Cities marked with a star are yt 7 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a lee}; 


of sales compared with the same mol 
of the preceding year which equals 


luati 
exceeds the national change. . 65 


% O 


Retait SALES AND SERVICES 
(S. M. Forecast for December, 194)this j 


City a 
City Natl $F o 
Index Index Milli@qure 


| eee 107.5 100.0 7820Bn ip 


Alabama 


% Birmingham .. 110.2 102.5 a 
Mobile 99.5 I 
Montgomery .. 98.9 

(Continued on page 138) OV; 
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ondieal 4th MARKET IN NEW YORK STATE IN POPULATION, INCOME, RETAIL SALES* 


ercent 


itures. =-- 280,000 people . . . 80,000 Pioneer daily in Hempstead Town and a prime factor 
of rel families . . . living in more in the development of the market to its present stat- 
proted than 50 towns and villages ure, this newspaper sells your product to 100,000 
ot be in an area 11 miles by 15 readers who satisfy their shopping needs along the 
ail miles at its widest points 50 Main Streets of Hempstead Town. 


. $394,055,000 effective 
ying income . . . $184,086,000 in retail sales . . 
are Meet 74,000 dwellings, estimated to be 92% single 


ae ellings, 78% owner-occupied, with $10,000 average 


) 


equals luation .. , 39% of the land area of Nassau County Published daily except Sunday—4c a copy 
65% of its population . . . 68% of its income . . . HEMPSTEAD TOWN. LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


_ W% of its retail sales. 
a : Executive Offices: ROCKVILLE CENTRE, N. Y. 
oT, 


1S 1s the d > y re > > Dz siw R VIEW. 

, market where the Nassau aily Review National Representatives: BOGNER G&G MARTIN, 
er Concentrates le Of ; H ats P 

$ centrates over 90% of its circulation... a Sans Vedi~tiiinin 


re equalled by no other newspaper with circula- 
in Hempstead Town. 


Mes Management 1944 Survey of Buying Power 
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Rerart SALES AND SERVICES 
(S. M. Forecast for December, 1944) 
City 
City Nat'l $ 
Index Index Millions 
Arizona 
*%& Tucson . 


Phoenix 


110.0 
105.7 


102.3 
98.3 


6.12 
11.91 


Arkansas 


% Fort Smith ... 
Little Rock . 


California 
*%& San Jose .... 


% Long Beach ... 
%& Santa Barbara.. 


109.6 
. 106.0 


102.0 
98.6 


4.35 
11.07 


128.4 
126.3 
121.6 
121.2 
120.5 
120.0 
117.1 
112.9 
110.5 
. 110.0 
. 107.2 
- 105.0 97.7 

103.1 95.9 
. 101.3 94,2 


119.4 
117.5 
113.1 
112.7 
112.1 
111.6 
108.9 
105.0 
102.8 
102.3 

99.7 


%& Los Angeles .. 
% San Bernardino. 
%& San Francisco .. 


Retait SALES AND SERVICES 
(S. M. Forecast for —" 1944) 


ity 
City Nat'l 
Index Index Millions 


Colorado 


% Denver . . 107.5 
Pueblo 106.1 
Colorado Springs 105.5 


Connecticut 


%& Waterbury 

% Stamford 

* Hartford 

%*% Bridgeport .... 
New Haven ... 


Delaware 


% Wilmington 113.2 


Dist. of Columbia 
% Washington ... 108.2 


Florida 


* Miami ... 
% Jacksonville 
* Tampa 


Georgia 


% Savannah 

*% Augusta 

% Macon 
Columbus 


Hawaii 
% Honolulu 


100.0 
98.7 
98.1 


105.9 
105.3 
101.9 
101.6 

99.1 


$ 


34.60 
3.77 
4.20 


JUST ANOTHER ADVERTISER 


MAKING THE DEADLINE 
AT THE UNION-STAR ! 


RETAIL SALES AND Services 
(S. M. Forecast for December, 1944) 
City 
City Nat'l é 
Index Index Millic 


Idaho 
* Boise 


Illinois 

* Peoria 

* Chicago bs 

*% E. St. Louis .. 

* Rockford 
Moline-Rock Is.- 
E. Moline 


Indiana 

* Evansville 

%& Fort Wayne .. 

% South Bend ... 
MG Ginatda sia a 
Indianapolis 
Terre Haute 


Iowa 


% Davenport 

% Sioux City ... 
*% Des Moines ... 
%& Cedar Rapids 


Kansas 


*% Wichita 
% Kansas City 


Kentucky 


¥%& Lexington 
* Louisville 


Louisiana 
%* New Orleans 
% Shreveport 


Maine 


Portland 


Maryland 


% Cumberland . 
%* Baltimore .. 


Massachusetts 


Worcester : 
Fall River .... 
New Bedford . 
Springfield .. 


Michigan 

%* Lansing 

% Bay City 

% Muskegon 

% Saginaw .... 
% Jackson 

% Detroit ....... 114.7 


124.0 
119.7 
118.4 
116.2 
115.5 


% Grand Rapids.. 114.5 
% Kalamazoo .... 114.0 
%* Flint -.- 1698 

Battle Creek 106.9 


Business is good in Schenectady today and shows every indication of being 
better tomorrow. Home of two of America’s major industries, Schenectady 
has been and will be a focal point for production. 

To reach this thriving, busy populace, the Union-Star’s important lead in 
City Zone circulation has made it the number one choice of leading national 
advertisers. Now delivered to more than three out of every four homes. 


KELLY-SMITH CO. National Representatives 


Minnesota 
%* St. Paul .. 
% Duluth .... 
* Minneapolis 


117.0 
115.6 
108.8 


Mississippi 


%* Jackson 115.3 


Missouri 

% Springfield . 
* St. Louis 115.2 
% Kansas City ... 110.5 102.8 
% St. Joseph .... 109.0 1014 


SALES MANAGEMENPOV 


A Good Newspaper 108.6 


107.2 


116.7 


RetatL SALES AND SERVICES 
($, M. Forecast for — 1944) 


ity 
City Natl: $ 


$ 
illio Index Index Millions 
jontana 
ebraska 
12,2 Lincoln 114.0 106.0 7.19 
5.4 
10.9gNevada 

ol Serre. 108.0 100.5 4.74 

| 
ew Hampshire 

134 Manchester 112.0 104.2 6.29 
\243New Jersey 
9.51 Paterson . 117.1 108.9 19.00 
8.2 Trenton . SaaS 104.7 11.85 
a Jersey City- 

30 Hoboken 111.3. 103.5 25.90 
Newark 111.0 103.3 49.12 
Camden 110.5 102.8 10.u0 

6.5% Passaic .. 103.0 95.8 8.75 

7.7 js 

is.sqNew Mexico 

7.0% Albuquerque 108.3 100.7 4.15 

ew York 
18.0% Binghamton ... 128.7 119.7 8.60 

848 Hempstead Twp. 125.0 116.3 25.90 

75% Schenectady 116.0 107.9 8.30 
Rochester ..... 112.9 105.0 29.25 
New York 111.5 103.7 490.82 

7.3% Jamestown 108.3 100.7 3.44 

31.3% Elmira . 108.3 100.7 5.00 
Buffalo .. 108.0 100.5 41.26 
Albany ....... 106.5 99.1 11.55 

31,0 Niagara Falls .. 106.0 98.6 6.65 

’ . eee 105.7. 98.3 5.16 
MR wesc ccee SO 98.0 8.18 
Syracuse ...... 104.5 97.2 16.45 

a orth Carolina 
Asheville ..... 118.1 109.9 5.66 
Durham ...... 113.2 105.3 6.09 

43 Greensboro 111.9 104.1 6.12 

913 Charlotte . 111.6 103.8 11.37 
Raleigh ... 107.6 100.1 4.48 
Winston-Salem. 101.7 94.6 5.43 

a orth Dakota 

4] Grand Forks .. 131.5 3 

16% Fargo .. 110.5 102.8 4.10 

1 prio 

(64x Canton . 117.3 109.1 10.86 
Toledo ....... 116.4 108.3 27.50 
Cleveland he 116.0 107.9 89.96 

144 Steubenville . 112.2 104.4 4.24 

6@ Columbus . 109.4 101.8 31.45 

4@ Akron ... 109.0 1014 24.82 

gf Youngstown ... 108.6 101.0 15.30 

1. Cincinnati 107.0 99.5 50.90 

170.4 SPtingfield 107.0 99.5 6.13 

194 Dayton — 106.5 99.1 24.03 

8 Zanesville . 104.0 96.7 3.43 

. klahoma 
ere 118.4 110.1 17.07 
Oklahoma City. 109.5 101.9 23.45 

, 30 Muskogee 104.8 97.5 2.76 

8. 

sptegon 
Salem ..... 114.0 106.0 3.88 

PPortland 108.0 100.5 45.33 

’ | rennsylvania 

lancaster ..... 125.5 116.7 7.63 
6 sm Sranton ...... 119.3 111.0 9.33 
2 66 Ghester . 119.2 110.9 7.05 
g 4 a . 118.0 109.7 6.33 
4 4B York . --. 116.5 108.4 6.74 
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Retait SALES AND SERVICES 
(S. M. Forecast for December, 1944) 
City 
City Nat'l $ 
Index Index Millions 


Pa. (cont'd) 


% Wilkes-Barre .. 116.2 108.1 8.60 
* Allentown 113.1 105.2 8.74 
% Johnstown .... 110.4 102.7 6.85 
* Pittsburgh .. 109.2 101.6 65.71 
% Reading ...... 108.5 100.9 9.45 
* Philadelphia 108.4 100.8 152.43 
*% Erie ...... .. 108.3 100.7 10.23 
% Harrisburg .... 108.0 100.5 9.41 


Williamsport .. 96.0 89.3 3.82 


Rhode Island 
Woonsocket .. 106.3 98.9 3.93 


Providence .. 106.0 98.6 29.33 
South Carolina 
% Spartanburg ... 112.0 104.2 5.00 
Charleston 104.3 97.0 6.69 
Columbia ..... 102.7 95.5 6.42 
Greenville 101.0 94.0 6.31 


South Dakota 


Sioux Falls . 104.6 97.3 5.70 


Tennessee 
* Knoxville 145.0 134.9 13.06 
% Nashville ... 108.5 100.9 14.27 
Chattanooga 107.0 99.5 10.33 
Memphis 105.6 98.2 27.08 
Texas 
%* Houston . 118.5 110.2 40.77 
% Dallas ...... 116.0 107.9 34.74 
% Corpus Christi. 114.5 106.5 7.83 
¥% Wichita Falls... 113.6 105.7 3.71 
% Galveston ..... 113.2 105.3 4.88 
% Fort Worth ... 111.7 103.9 19.23 
* San Antonio 110.6 102.9 19.06 
Beaumont .. 105.8 98.4 5.79 
El Paso .. . 104.6 97.3 6.40 
Wee .......5 WF Bas 4.71 
Austin .. ; 94.0 87.4 6.29 
Utah 
Salt Lake City . 1028 95.6 18.76 
Ogden 102.0 94.9 6.31 
Vermont 
* Burlington 108.3 100.7 3.33 
Virginia 
% Richmond .. 112.7 104.8 24.00 
% Roanoke .... 110.0 102.3 7.08 
%& Lynchburg .. 110.0 102.3 5.02 
% Newport News. 109.1 101.5 6.43 
Portsmouth . 105.2 97.9 3.98 
Norfolk ... 96.2 89.5 14.14 
Washington 
* Seattle 109.6 102.0 55.68 
Spokane .. 106.3 98.9 15.87 
Tacoma 103.2 96.0 15.52 
West Virginia 
* Huntington 114.3 106.3 6.56 
%& Wheeling ..... 114.2 106.2 6.26 
%* Charleston 110.0 102.3 9.75 
Wisconsin 
% Superior .. . 115.4 107.3 3.38 
% La Crosse ..... 115.2 107.2 3.89 
%& Madison ...... 113.5 105.6 8.40 
x Milwaukee .... 113.0 105.1 54.33 
% Green Bay .... 112.3 104.5 4.97 
¥%& Sheboygan .... 108.0 100.5 4.35 
Manitowoc .... 105.7 98.3 2.78 
Wyoming 
*& Cheyenne 114.7 106.7 3.30 


PERSONAL 


On papers the size of The 
Woonsocket Call (21,480 ABC 
9/30/44 in its 101,066 market) 
national advertising really gets 
what the letters call “personal 
attention”: 


———_ 


1 Scheduling, position and 
* merchandising are personal- 
ly supervised by James A. 
Mahoney, advertising man- 
ager and Buell W, Hudson, 
publisher. 


2 Requests for information and } 
* the rare complaints we re- 
ceive are handled promptly 

by one of these two men. 


] 3 General Manager Andrew P. 

* Palmer and Publisher Hud- 
son keep on top of the news- 
print situation. Sensible 
economies and careful man- 
agement make possible the 
policy of NC CURRENT 
RATIONING OF NATION- 
AL ADVERTISING, 


(We make use of optional in- 
sertion date privileges to the 
mutual advantage of advertis- 
ers, agency and publication.) 


4, The Gilman, Nicoll & Ruth- 
| “* man staff works closely with 
] The Woonsocket Call home 
office, offering the same per- 
sonalized service, 


YOUR DEALERS 
AND R 
\BUTORS --- 

DISTR ; 


all over Western New York read 
the Sunday and daily Courier- 
Express. It is an effective adver- 
tising medium to tell them and 
their customers about your selling 
plans. 


Buffalo 


COURIER 
EXPRESS 


Only Morning and Sunday 
Newspaper in Buffalo 


PMORE PULL FROM ADS 


OOD photos reach out... 

catch the eye first . . . make 
ads PULL better. Dramatized ideas 
for covers, head-lines, house-organs, 
posters—every promotion job. 100 
new photo subjects monthly. Saves 
you bundreds of dollars. Top N. Y. 
Models. Write today for new proofs. 
No. 105. FREE to ad execs, No 
obligations. No salesmen will call. 


Eye*Catchers, Inc. “new vor” 


TT 


Comment 


Help Cut Distribution Costs 


In a startling newspaper advertisement, appearing within the 
fortnight, the Fruehauf Trailer Company asks with appro- 
priate vigor what has happened to the American principle 
of rule by the majority. Here is an excerpt from that ad: 


OST Americans agree 
that ‘rule by the ma- 
jority’ is a sound prin- 
ciple—the backbone of 
our form of government. 


20 


“Yet thousands of Americans are 
being penalized because this principle 
is not being applied to one of our 
most important industries — motor 
transport! 


“Here is the situation: 


“41 states permit a vehicle of 45 
feet or more. 7 states restrict it to less. 


“46 states permit an axle load of 
18,000 pounds or more. 2 states re- 
strict it to less. 


“32 states permit total weight of 
42,000 pounds or more. 16 states re- 
strict it to less. 


“Several of the states in the ‘ma- 
jority’ group applied the democratic 
principle of cooperation to lift hamper- 
ing restrictions only as a temporary 
wartime measure. Their old laws are 
still on the statute books and will again 
be enforced unless the legislatures take 
action. 


“A number of states refused to co- 
operate even in an emergency! 


“Now, how does this ‘rule-by-the- 
majority’ penalize you? 


“Motor transport—trucks and trail- 
ers—hauls the food you eat, the clothes 
you wear and practically everything 
else you use. 


“The cost of this hauling naturally 
[140} 


depends, to a great extent, on the size 
and weight of the loads which can be 
moved. 


“And size and weight on any given 
route are controlled by the laws of tne 
most restrictive state on that route! 


“Thus, a hamstringing law in one 
state can—and does—force the haulers 
of your merchandise from other states 
to cut down on its restrictive level. 
And hauling costs increase accordingly. 


“No one will quarrel with the rights 
of a state to set up any laws its people 
choose for its own vehicle owners. 


“But, when special tax laws and 
vehicle restrictions of any individual 
state affect the living costs of people 
in other states, that is obviously con- 
trary to the guarantees intended in the 
Constitution of the United States. 


“Isn't it a sensible ‘rule-by-the-ma- 
jority’ solution to (1) permit vehicles 
which are legal in one state the un- 
restricted use of the highways in all 
other states, or (2) bring the standards 
of the minority states up to the level 
of the majority? 


“You can help to accomplish this by 
asking for such action from Congress 
or your state legislators.” 


* 


Certainly the Fruehauf Trailer Co. 
has a stake of its own in this matter, 
but so has every sales executive, every 
salesman and every citizen in the 


BY RAY BIL 


United States. High production and 
employment levels cannot be realized 
in the post-war period without als 
maximizing sales. 


The sales side of American busines 
cannot successfully fulfill its peac 
time responsibility unless everything 
which is possible and practical is dong 
to lower the cost of distribution, The 
state laws controlling motor transpori 
offer a very important opportunity to 
lower the cost of distribution. Thes¢ 
laws have now become excessively di: 
verse in requirements, exceedingly con- 
fusing ol impractical for interstate 
commerce and in certain instances at 
least, downright rackets. 


Drastic revision is needed before 
“war-time easings’ are lost in thé 
peacetime shuffle, and concerted action 
at the business evd grows harder to 
muster. Revision is needed in time to 
assure the more efficient motor trans- 
port distribution so essential to nation: 
wide conversion from war to peace. 


This is not a problem to leave to 
those just directly concerned. It af- 
fects the sales success, directly or in- 
directly, of every business concern in 
the country. It has an important bear 
ing on future, nationwide prosperity 
Every sales executive should get on 
the job immediately. So should every 
sales executive club and the National 
Federation of Sales Executives. 


The general management of every 
concern, as well as the business or 
ganizations of manufacturers, whole: 
salers and retailers should also get busy 
now. So should consumer organizations 
—in their own interest. 


Meanwhile, if you do not know how 
your own state stands, we urge you to | 
accept Fruehauf’s invitation to send for % 
the latest copy of “Are the United 
States United?” You can secure tl 
(free) by writing to the Fruehaul 
home office at Detroit 32, or by com 
tacting one of their branch offices. 


MANAGEMENT 


SALES 


